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The DG-10 Digital Guitar. First came 


the acoustic guitar. Then the electri 
It took over 40 years to create the next 
sound sensation. And it took Casio to do it 
For under $350, our DG-10 Digital 
Guitar uses a microchip to create mega 
sounds. Not just guitar sounds, mind you 
An incredible assortment of 12—from jazz 
organ to trumpet. Even a rhythm section 
that give you 12 different PCM rhythms 
and fills 


Casio, Inc. Electronic Musical Instrument Di 


Casio Canada Ltd, 2100 Ellesmere Road. Su 


The nylon strings never need tuning, 
and they let you play right away—without 
the pain of building callouses. A transpose 

ntrol makes it easy to play in any key 
In fact, The DG-10 is so easy to play, the 
hardest thing about it is believing your ears. 

Plus, you can play it anywhere, It's 
battery operated, with on-board speaker: 
Hook up a set of headphones, and you can 
confine your practicing to your ears only. 

Our DG-20 gives you all the features of 


ision: 570 ML Pleasant Avenue, Dover, NJ 07801 
240, Scarborough, Ontario M1H387 


our DG-10 and more: 20 instrument 
sounds, 4 on-board drum pads and MID 
out, so you can connect it via MIDI 
keyboard, sound source or computer. 

If you want to rock the establishment 
your're going to need more than the 
latest in electric guitars. You're going to 
need what's coming next. The digital 
guitars, from Casio. 


CASIO. 


Where miracles never cease 
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February 1: Jello Biafra, lead singer of 
the Dead Kennedys, and the man 
tried for obscenity for the famous 
“penis landscape” poster included 
with the group's Frankenchrist 
album, and | went to Washington to 
debate the Reverend Bob Larson on 
his nationally aired radio show. 
Larson’s show is sort of a cross 
between Larry King, Jimmy Swaggart, 
and the Home Shopping Network 
His audience is not exclusively born- 
again Christians apparently, and he 
quite often upsets hardcore 
fundamentalists by not being 
hardcore enough. Which is why he 
does it. He’s a showman and knows 
how to give his audience their 
money's worth, 

He's got a really good show today, 
and you can feel the satellite 
connections tingling with 
expectation. Jello and | are going to 
debate Larson on rock ‘n’ roll’s 
impact on society. The show is being 
broadcast live from his booth at the 
National Religious Broadcasters 
annual convention. An audience of 
150-200 conventioners have 
congregated around to watch Jello 
and I sit on simple office chairs on a 
carpeted pedestal in the center of the 
booth, They observe us in that 
detached fascination of ancient 
Romans observing slaves brought 
back from faraway, conquered lands. 

Larson is pacing the no-man’s-land 
between us and the edge of the 
audience, cordless microphone in 
hand. At 4:00, we are connected with 
born-again Christian ears from coast- 
to-coast. Larson, eloquently and with 
the almost Masonic skills of a 
National Enquirer reporter, 
introduces the show’s topic and his 
guests, taking a few recognizable 
facts about us and contructing loosely 
libelous portraits. And with that Jello 
and | entered the Hades of a parallel 
universe. 

This is the biggest convention of its 
kind anywhere in the world. It is 
claimed 100,000 people attend this. 
President Reagan, George Bush, and 
Pat Robertson all spoke here, this 
being election year. Each speaker 
elicited more enthusiasm from the 
attendees in an orgy of preaching to 
the converted. There was a sense in 
the air that the conventioners wished 
for the electorate equivalent of a 
pentacostal miracle, so that they 
could vote for them all. 

| walked around the convention 
floor before Larson's show started. It's 
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astonishingly similar to any other 
business convention, except more 
subdued and everybody is polite. | 
couldn't find Swaggart’s booth; | 
wanted to leave him the new issue of 
SPIN. One booth selling 
fundamentalist books had a poster 
hanging on its wall which was a 
picture of Christ under the 
proclamation “Jesus Christ is Lord 
Over Chicago.” I'm not sure if this 
was a municipal boast, or meant to 
let the rest of the country know 
Chicago was holding solid. 

The debate was the usual dead-end 
argument: We discussed whether or 
not Billy Idol’s new controversial 
video was going to bring down 
civilization; rock ‘n‘ roll as filth and 
the source of all drug addiction, 
suicide, murder, unwanted 
pregnancy, and unwanted sex (only 
the fundamentalist mind conceives of 
unwanted sex as a cultural entity. 
Most of us simply regard unwanted 
sex as sex we don’t want to have; the 
fundamentalist sees it as sex they 
don’t want us to have). Jello and | 
could have talked in tongues for all 
the difference we were going to make 
to the audience present, though | 
think we placed the argument in a 
new, less hysterical light for the radio 
audience. 

At one point in this Kafkaesqe trial, 
where the charges are unclear and 
evidence isn’t evidence, | realized 
something about fundamentalists 
which | believe is true. | think they 
are simply people who want the 
world to be a nice place and are 
painfully frustrated it isn’t. They revile 
rock ‘n’ roll not because it’s the 
source of all the filth and evil in the 
world but because, like their own 
impossible utopia, it’s vulnerable. 
We are all fairly powerless against the 
real evil and tragedy that is the 
exhaled breath of human nature, and 
some people want to take their 
frustrations out on something they 
feel superior to. 

Somewhere near the end of the 
broadcast, one of the Cops for Christ 
in the audience angrily insisted | 
didn’t know Jesus Christ. | told him he 
didn’t know that for sure, just 
because | didn’t subscribe to his exact 
concept of God and morality. Had he 
said, “you don't know George 
Michael,” | would have known he 
‘was right. But maybe | know Christ, 
in some form, | mean, I'm not sure, 
Who is? The Cops for Christ? 

The following day | realized the 





crowd | watched watching us are not 
‘our enemies. Our enemy is 
ignorance, and it’s a shared and long 
standing enemy. The Cop for Christ 
meant well, even when he was 
passionately denouncing us. He 
asked me to pray with his group after 
the show and | said | wouldn’t 
because prayer was private for me. 
He asked then that | say a prayer at 
6:30 that evening, to ask God to 
show me the true way. He said he 
would be praying for me then. 

After the show, Bob Larson, Jello, 
and | had our pictures taken together 
in front of the PTL booth. It was like 
being at Disneyland. At 6:30 I did say 
that prayer, privately and invisibly. 1 
don’t know if God answered. | just 
don’t know yet. 


Above (L-R): John 
Leland, Bob Guccione, 
Jr, Celia Farber, and 
Legs McNeil interview 
Bruce Babbitt. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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Letters 


Dewey demands recount 





[This letter was sent to executives 
in the music industry, ] 


“The music business is like a 
whore, so remember, you've got to 
treat it like a whore.’"! 

PMRC? Nope. 

A direct quote from the October 
“87 issue of Manhattan, Inc, from 
Spin Magazine editor and publisher 
Bob Guccione, Jr. Not bad coming 
from a man whose hands are 
outstretched wondering where his 
next advertising dollar is coming from 
or where his next interview might 
be2 

We'll tell you this much—he won't 
find it under the rock he continually 
crawls out from under.3 

We think Dave Marsh might have 
said it best in the November ‘87 issue 
of Rock & Roll Confidential: 
“. while it was always clear what 
Spin loathed, it was damned hard to 
figure out what it loved, except the 
sound of its own voice. And that’s no 
way to build the kind of sizable, loyal 
audience necessary to an enterprise 
whose overt goal was to outstrip 
Rolling Stone...” 

Yes, we are in the business of 
music, but let’s try to remember that 
we are luckier than most...we could 
be delivering phone books for a 
living.5 Nothing in the world of music 
was ever as badas Spin made it out to 
be. You might want to think about 
that before you give them your next 
ad or place one of your artists at their 
mercy... we have. 

Happy New Year,® 

Janie Hoffman 
Larry Solters 
Katie Valk 
MCA Records 





The opinions expressed in this 
letter are ours and not representative 
cof anyone else at MCA Inc. 


Bob Guccione, Jr's Cliff Notes: 

11 didn’t say this. Someone | fired 
said | said this and that’s good 
enough for the journalistic integrity of 
Manhattan, Inc., and MCA too. 

What | said was we must never let 
anybody make whores out of us by 
selling out our editorial objectivity to 
get more advertising. | said it two 
years ago when MCA threatened to 
pull their advertising if we didn’t 
write about more of their bands. We 
threw their advertising out. 
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2Who knows where the next one 
will come from, and what if we get, 
say, two at once? Which would be 
the next, and which the one after? 


3Continually? 


4Past tense? 


5This is the most enigmatic part of 
the letter. What | get from this is that 
they don’t like phone books, or the 
people who deliver them. Probably 
this is because whereas phone books 
may list MCA artists, they never write 
about them. 


Sthis is a considerably warmer 
salutation than the full page ad in the 
year end issue of HITS trade 
magazine, in which the MCA staff 
were shown standing outside their 
office building, giving the industry 
the finger. 


State birds 


Since | live in lowa, | know we do. 
have an Official State Song 
[December], sung to the tune of “O 
Christmas Tree.” Maryland has the 
same tune. 

Kim Krurthoff 

Sioux City, IA 
P’S. If D. Boon had lived to see 
today’s America, he would be 
ecstatic! 


AIDS column 


Your Duesberg interview [January] 
is a blockbuster. Duesberg is in the 
position of Hans Christian Andersen's 
child who proclaimed that the 
emperor was naked. 

I had long believed, solely on 
clinical grounds, that AIDS does not 
hang together as an infectious 
disease. Since we have long known 
that chemical toxicity can also cause 
immune suppression, the 1984 leap 
(which Duesberg describes) to blame 
AIDS on this newly discovered 
retrovirus, and on it alone, without 
investigating possible toxic causes 
also, seems close to criminal. A 
second-year medical student learns 
in his public health course that when 
several causes exist for a particular 
epidemic condition, all must be 
looked into. 











“It’s Steven, not Steve.” 


Close to the edge 





Ihave often compared AIDS 
researchers to an apocryphal alcohol 
researcher, who, having found that 
his subjects drank gin and toni 
vodka and tonic, and rye and tonic, 
concluded that the cause of 
alcoholism was tonic water. 
Association and cause are not the 
same. 





Nathaniel S. Lehrman, M.D., 
LEAPA. 

Clinical Director, Retired, 
Brooklyn State Hospital 


Blue in heaven 


Blue in Heaven are alive and well 
[Future Shock, January]. | spent the 
better part of a lost evening with them 
at the Pink Elephant in Dublin this. 
past September, and was fortunate to 
be able to extend my trip by a few 
days and catch them at the Baggot 
Inn. Their fifth and newest member is 
guitarist Kierran Kennedy, a 
wonderful guy and a great addition. 

‘According to Dave King, they are 
no longer with Island, but are 
working on a five-song EP. 


L. Legler 
Chicago, IL 


In the December issue of SPIN you 
wrote an article about Crispin Glover. 
Under a picture of Crispin it says, 
Close to the Ledge with Crispin 
Glover. | want to know if you were 
referring to me since Ledge has a 
capital L. My name is The Legendary 
Stardust Cowboy of which I've been 
using that name over 20 years. For a 
long time people have called me 
Ledge for short, it’s on my car plate, 
and it appeared in print the world 
‘over. I've recorded for Mercury, 
Amazing, Big Beat, Virgin, with a 
new album due out next month on 
New Rose. In August Byron Coley 
reviewed my record in SPIN, Please 
let me hear from you about this 
article. Thanks. 

Norman Carl Odam (Esq.) 
a/k/a The Legendary Stardust Cowboy 


Corrections 


The photograph of Dr. Peter 
Duesberg on page 6 of the January 
issue should have been credited to 
John Lauritsen. 


Glenn O'Brien’s “Antihero” article 
also appeared in a Swiss arts 
magazine, Parket. 
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Because We Still Love It 


Also available from Gold Castle: 





© 1987 Gold Caste Records, Inc. Distributed by PolyGram Records, 





PETER, PAUL & MARY No Easy Walk To Freedom 171 001-1 
JUDY COLLINS Trust Your Heart 171 002.1 
BRUCE COCKBURN The Trouble With Normal 171 008-1 


Dancing In The Dragon's Jaws 171 009.1 


Stealing Fire 171 0101 


Gold Castle Records are available at your favorite 
record store or order by mail. Send $9.98 ($13.98 
for Bruce Cockburn “Waiting For A Miracle’) plus 


$2.00 shipping to: Gold Castle Record: Box 
2568M, Hollywood,CA 90078, or call (213) 850-3321 
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Jerry Harrison, Meli’sa Morgan, 


Teenie Hodges, Cream Letters, Elvis & Me, Glass Eye, 
The Musicians’ Guide to the U.S., Screaming 
Blue Messiahs, David Torn, Dick Dodd. 


A HEAD TALKING 


Jerry Harrison: Talking Head, Modern Lover, Casual God. 


“The people who knew about music started with a 
thythm and added the notes later. Notes are a lot less 
important. They are just that—notes—while rhythm is 
like an airmail letter. Rhythm is what moves you the 
‘most. It can move you to Paris, where the music is off 
the beat, to Germany, where the music is on the beat, 
‘or New York, where people usually go to make music. 
Music moves you even if you're sitting still. 

“Music is not about beauty, it's about movement. If 
you hear a little beauty, that's great, but you don't 
have to have beauty. The rock ‘n’ roll that fails is the 
rock ‘n’ roll that doesn’t move. 

“When you move to music, you become part of it. 
In Africa, dancers and musicians are connected in the 
way ballet dancers and orchestras aren't. There's no 
give-and-take. The ballet dancer doesn’t change the 
‘music, but interprets it. In Africa, the music changes 
depending on what the dancers are doing. When 
you're at a club moving to a record, you're not going 
to change what the musicians are going to play, obvi- 
‘ously, but it is a way of becoming one with the music. 
That was why rock ‘n’ roll was frightening in the Fif- 
ties. It took elements from Africa and the blues and 
Country music that an audience could connect to in a 
physical way, and that was the primary thing, the thing 
that was most important. Now rock 'n’ roll moves 
products. What was once rebellious is now corporate 
music. 

“The least important thing in music is order. Order 
and beauty aren't necessarily the same. The most dis- 
orderly beautiful things are the sea, the weather when 
it's most stormy, and women. Women are most beauli- 


ful when they're most disorderly. 

“After rhythm comes melody. It's what stays in your 
head, like a memorable meal you had 15 years ago. 
It's funny though that most people don’t remember 
smells, even if they have a great sense of smell. You 
need smoke detectors because your sense of smell is 
shut off when you're sleeping, but then again you 
could be woken up by the smell of coffee. 

“| went to Harvard because of the cafés on Boyl- 
‘ston Street. | read about Simone de Beauvoir and Jean- 
Paul Sartre in the cafés of Paris, and to me that 
seemed like something | wanted to aspire to. None of 
the other college towns | visited were lined with cafés. 

“After the rhythm, notes, melody, and coffee, come 
the words, They're something that gives the music 
‘more meaning. There are examples, like Bob Dylan, 
where if you don't listen to the lyrics, the music might 
riot be rich enough; or the images might be so power- 
ful, they make the music even more meaningful. Then 
there's songs like ‘Ooo Poo Pa Doo, let me tell you 
about Ooo Poo Pa Doo.’ That's a great song. 

“| met Jonathan Richman when he came blasting 
into my apartment at Harvard wearing a white plastic 
Harley-Davidson jacket and started singing along to 
the record Loaded by the Velvet Underground. Then | 
joined the Modern Lovers. The music was always ba- 
sic. It was the drama of the Modern Lovers that was 
exciting and the drama was very dependent upon what 
Jonathan was saying. It was the way Jonathan wanted 
to say it that was even more amazing. He would go to 
any extent to get his idea across, whether it was falling 
on his knees and crying, or beating his breast. Yet it 


had a real musical thrill to it, too. The best thing 
about the Modern Lovers and what Jonathan later 
abandoned, was the disorder. ‘She Cracked’ and 
“Someone | Care About’ were dissonant and had a 
meanness to them. They were mean and deliberately 
unmelodic, with a lyric that talked about how you 
should care about someone, with a distinct white beat 
that was almost Germanic, 

“After the Moder Lovers came the Talking Heads. 
Talking Heads songs were less dissonant and more 
about order, with a black beat that was almost French. 
David Bye can walk a nice balance between the non 
‘sequitur and telling a story so that it's not a boring 
way of telling a story, yet it’s not so deliberately askew 
to say this guy's messing with us. 

“Whereas Jonathan has spent his whole life trying 
to keep himself young, David is very comfortable with 
the idea of growing up, growing up perhaps even fast- 
er than most people. You can see it in the way he 
dresses and in the looks he's chosen for himself. 
Jonathan has kind of moved from his love of the Har- 
ley-Davidson plastic jacket to a wool, plaid workshirt. 
He used to sing anti-hippie songs, like ‘I'm Straight’; 
now he's growing his hair long and has adopted a lot 
of beliefs of the hippies. In contrast, David is very 
worldly and desires sophistication. In some ways | 
suppose | go in the opposite direction. There were 
times where | tried to pull the Talking Heads in the di- 
rection of what | thought was the importance of rock 
‘n’ roll; with Jonathan, | tried to teach him French."* 


—Scott Cohen 










Joseph Astor 


Backing up is hard to do. It's a cold, catty scene. 
‘The women who sweeten the tracks in the studios 
‘of New York City have the finest voices this side of 
heaven. Some spend their lives in the shadows. 
Some freak out, give up, drop out, dedicate their 
pipes to Jesus. And some get a deal. 

Meli'sa Morgan's got it. The high-tech Manhat- 
fan pad with twenty-four-hour doorman, Fab 
clothes, freaky wigs, a major record label, protec- 
tive management. Not one, but two hit albums, last 
year's Do Me Baby, and her latest, Good Love, 
both of which she coproduced and wrote songs 
for. Her publicity manager puts it on the brand-new 
stereo system while Meli'sa explains how she 
broke out of the pack 

“am a fighter,” she says. “I'm fighting for 
respect. In this business they don't really respect 
female writers. Especially black ones.” 

First you fight to be heard. A few years ago, 
Morgan was just another one of the girls, singing 
anonymous studio gigs, playing in New York 
clubs, going home every night to her parents’ 
house in Rego Park, Queens, near where she grew 
up. Her voice is great, but there are a lot of great 
voices in this town, Morgan got lucky when one of 
Chaka Khan's background singers spotted her in a 
downtown showcase, Chaka needed an extra 
backup girl for the road, right away. ‘“The girl sing- 
ing with Chaka took me to her house and intro- 
duced me. Chaka said, ‘Well Meli'sa, can you 
sing?’ And | said, ‘Chaka, if | couldn't sing, | 
wouldn't be here." | got the gig.” 

After six months, she was back in New York 
again. This time, Kashif spotted her and started 
using her on his projects. She went on the road 
with Kashif, and shortly after the tour was over, his 
management company, Hush (which also steers 
the careers of Melba Moore and Freddie Jackson), 
signed her up. 

“They got all these established writers to send 
in tapes. But | thought that Lisette and me could 
write better songs, and they said, go ahead.” Li- 
sete Wilson is a keyboardis/composer; she and 
Meli'sa had met on the Chaka tour on which Wil- 
‘son was the musical director. 

The girls got down to work, and it worked. They 
‘wrote tough songs, full of fire and pain. “You can 
teally hear the rebellious side of me on that first 
record," Meli'sa says. "| was really angry then. It 
wasn't just about men and love. It was the total 
struggle to get where | had gotten. 

“There was one time," she remembers, '‘! was 
ina group that was going to be getting a deal. 
When it got close, there was this other lady in the 
group. She convinced everybody else that if they 
ot rid of me, she could sing everything herself. 
Well, they got rid of me. Then she went into the 
studio and sang every track, every note, exactly the 
way | sang on the demos. 

“| couldn't believe it! The fact that somebody 
would stoop so low as to actually steal your licks! 
But revenge has a sweet way of working itself out. 
Their record did nothing. | got my deal." 


—Daisann McLane 


Iceis 
more delicious 
with 


Southern Comfort 
has a distinctive, appealing flavor. 

It’s a drink that makes any other drink 
taste that much better. 


Comfort on the Rocks: 
Pour 13 jigger of Southern Comfort into a short glass with ice. 
Garnish with lemon, or lime, or cherry. 





‘Southern Comfort Company, 80-109 Proof Liqueur. Louisville, KY ©1987 
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VIDEOS 


IN NIGHTCLUBS, BARS, RESTAURANTS 
AND RETAIL OUTLETS. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHAMELEON: LYNN - RED HAT 
CAFE: BOSTON - KENMORE CLUB: BOSTON - 
BAGWELLS: CHICAGO - P.S. CHICAGO: 
CHICAGO - F/XTIOO: CHICAGO - FIDDLESTICKS: 
|COLNSHIRE - CONFETTI: SCHAUMBURG - 
RIDA PARALLEL BAR: MIAMI - CLUB NU: 
MIAMI - BACK STREET: 


THE WALI RLANDO - PIZAZZ: FT. LAUDERDALE 
+701 SOUTH: DAYTONA BEACH - C A/F 
REVOLVER: WEST HOLLYWOOD - CHUCK LANDIS’ 
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ENIE HODGES 


‘There was a time when both Miles Davis and John Lennon were looking for Teenie Hodges. 

“He was the coolest dude in Memphis for a long time,” says producer and longtime 
associate Jim Dickinson. “When Dylan came through with the Band, there was one black 
person there and that was Teenie." Dickinson laughs. ‘And he was wearing a dress. He was 
that cool.” 

He was cool enough to write “Take Me to the River,” cool enough for “Love and Happi- 
ness," and cool enough to play his passion-filled, sensuous guitar on virtually every Hi 
fecording from 1964 until June 1, 1977, when Willie Mitchell sold the company. With broth- 
ersLeroi onbass, Charles on piano and organ, and with Mitchell at the board, the Hodgeses 
virtually defined one of soul music's sounds. Less poppish than Motown, and generally less 
funky than Stax, Hi (aka the Hodgeses) created a fluid sound that moved like oil in a lava lamp, 
like tears down a cheek, like hands across a fur couch. “We were always trying to appeal to 
women,” Teenie says with a smile. 

If Teenie has been laying low the past few years, things should change soon. He's signed 
with a new manager, is working on a solo record, and has recently completed sessions in 
‘Nassau with Etta James and sessions in Memphis with Toots Hibbert (af the Maytals), Sly and 
Robbie, and Dickinson, 

‘The Hodges family was surrounded by music, and much of Teenie's early career is the stuff 
of blues myth, He recalls, “I first noticed singing in the cotton fields while | was picking 
‘cotton. A song called, ‘Ain't No Chains Strong Enough to Bind Me,’ We used to sing it in the 
cotton fields all the time.” He started playing when "my daddy's first cousin won a guitar 
gambling and gave me the guitar.” He was twelve. By sixteen he had written “I Take What | 
Want” with David Porter and Isaac Hayes for Sam and Dave, and had recorded tracks in 
Muscle Shoals with the then-hot Kelly Brothers. 

Teenie and his brothers became the Hi house band in 1965 and stayed there until the end. 
“can't understand why they didn’t keep the group after they sold the company,” says Teenie, 

“People would call Willie to get in touch with us and he'd say we couldn't do it. Willie wanted 
to own the sound, which | think is messed up. The whole world should have it.”” 

Teenie is sitting in a booth at the lunch counter of a pharmacy called, ironically, the White 
Way. Many people around Memphis say Teenie could have been a big star, but he was too 
Cool; he wanted to stay big by staying small. Looking at the people milling around the 
pharmacy, paying bills and eating grilled cheese sandwiches, Teenie, in his soft-spoken 
manner, speaks now of a change of plans. “' just want for somebody to be able, anywhere in 
the whole world, to say, ‘That's Teenie Hodges.’ To know me.” 





—Robert Gordon 


Huger Foote 


CREAM SCREAM 


It's unanimous (if you don't count the dissenting opin- 
ions): Cream should not reform. Here are some of the 
teasons why they shouldn't, in answer to our petition 
WAKE ME UP BEFORE | SOLO (Why It Is Absolutely Im- 
perative That Cream Never Reform) printed in the Decem- 
ber issue. 


1. Because the Power Tools don’t need a singer. 

3. Because Robert Cray is already a star. 

5. Because the vogue for symbolist poetry has yet to re- 

surge in the hot hundred, 

9, Because Ginger Baker has become a farmer. 

10. Because today's heavy metal audience wouldn't gt it. 
—Obliquely, Kenton Witrup 


Yo! E.C.—Mr. Baker—Mr. Bruce—WORD UP! 

At the point in time that Cream was, to quote SPIN, 
“awesome” was twenty years ago and there is where it 
‘must stay. The iconization of rock music over the past 
two decades has reached an extreme state of dis- 
gust (ie. The Pepsi-Coke MTV Miami Vice shopping 
‘mall television psycho trauma generation) that is degrad- 
ing the beauty of the music. | am over the so-called 
“classic rack" format and the musicians peddling re- 
hashed songs, usualy stolen riffs of black blues players, 
back at me disguised as “new classic rack.” | saw this 
video with Eric Clapton, Phil Collins, and Tina Turner 





and | thought | was going to puke. Is this what the es- 
sence of rock 'n’ roll has become, money-grabbing, 
ballsless ear candy to entertain the masses like a piece of 
bubble gum? It makes me think Jimi, Janis, Jim Morti- 
son, Duane Allman, Lennon, etc. were the lucky ones. So 
Cream, please keep the door to the WHITE ROOM shut. 
—Mock—Shock—Rock—Jimidam 


Cream curdles after twenty years. 
—William B. Messimer, Dallas, TX 


After the demise of Cream, drummer Ginger Baker be- 
came deeply involved in the African music scene. He has, 
over the last few years, released several African-inspired 
albums, including a collaboration with Fela. How many 
white large ex-junkie drummers does Africa have to 
‘spare? Knowing the unstable political climate in Africa at 
this time, do you think it’s fair to pull the rug from under 
their feet by taking Ginger away from them? 
A Concerned American, 
—Steve Meko, Belford, NJ 


‘And this just in from Ginger Baker via telephone to SPIN: 

GB: Gettin’ back together? No, man, | withdraw from the 
argument. | don't know why it should return or why 
it shouldn't. I'm not going to take the bait. 

SPIN: So it isn’t going to happen? It's untrue? 


GB: Oh, man, this rumor has been happening like clock- 
work once a year at least for as long as | can re- 
member. It circulates the road or wherever it 
circulates. But | haven't heard a thing about it. I've 
been working with people | enjoy working with, and 
al the moment that doesn’t include Jack or Eric. I've 
just done some work with the bassist Jonas Hel- 
borg, who | like immensely—he's been playing 
with John McLaughlin. And I've been healthy by 
‘some miracle, but at the moment you'll really have 
to excuse me, because my brain is really quite too 
fried to function correctly, 

SPIN: $0 it’s never going to happen again? 

GB: There was a time when | really was keen to do it, but 
‘now I'm afraid I'm not. I've found good friends, | 
enjoy my life in Italy, | play with whom I want to play 
when somebody offers me some decent money to 
come out, and I'm afraid that’s really all there is to 
it. Does that astound you? 

SPIN: No, Art Blakey says hello. | mentioned you said 

hello, and he said, “I love that son-of-a-bitch.”* 

GB: | love him, too. He's a great drummer. Well, that 
really cheers me up; now I'm glad you called. 


the best thing about Cream was that when they were 
done they were done. 
—Bill Mitchell, Mt. Clemens, MI 








ELVIS PRESLEY 15 ALIVE AND WELL AND LIVING IN 
MY BASEMENT... WE HAVE LOTS OF Good TIMES. 
WE PLAY CHECKERS AND MONOPOLY AND WATCH TV 
AND DRINK PERS] AwD TAKE ASPIRINS. 


WELL How’ BouT 

NY TERRY STAFFORD 

*PULTOUGH A STAR” 
FOR. IT, THEN 2. 


ELVIS 15 VERY MOVED BY THE ENORMOUS WORLD WIPE CULT 
OF HIS PERSONALITY, BUT HE WAS No DESIRE TO RETORY 
To PUBLIC LIFE. 


You BEEN 
DOWN ‘HAT 
ROAD BEFORE. 





ELVIS OFTEN TAKES WALKS OR GOES TO THE SUPERMARKET, 
BuT No ONE EVER RECOGNIZES HIM... ONE TIME ELVIS 
AND | yISITED GRACELAND AND No ONE RECOGNIZED HIM 
THERE, EITHER , 


WEY , GOTTA 
KEEP Movin’ 











ONE NIGHT ELVIS AND ) WENT To A NIGHTCLUB THAT WAS 
HAVING AN ELviS IMPERSONATOR CONTEST AND ELVIS 
Got UP AND IMPERSONATED HIMSELF... 


NN 


ELVIS WON FIRST PRIZE , AND THAT WAS NICE. 








A DEAN ROHRER / DAN LEO PRODUCTION 


I sure do like Glass Eye, make no mistake, but they 
can be a pain in the butt to describe. Fortunately, 
their drummer, Dave “Tito” Cameron, has a ready 
answer. 

“Sta-Prest.”” 

Bassist Brian Beattie looks up, eyes bright. 
“Yeah! Because people often don’t like it the first 
time they put it on, but wind up swearing by it 
eventually.” 

Glass Eye was formed in 1983 by Kathy McCarty, 
Scott Marcus, and Brian. ‘‘I didn't want to play with 
Kathy,” Brian remembers, “because she was a 
very... primitive... musician."’ That's putting it 
mildly: As guitarist for the Buffalo Gals, she was in 
the most incompetent band ever to be booked more 
than once in Austin, Texas. But Brian had a bunch of 
songs and so did Kathy. Scott played drums and 
Brian's then girlfriend, Stella Weir, played key- 
boards. They released an EP called "Marlo," ap- 
peared on an MTV showcase of Austin bands, and 
released an LP, Huge, in the spring of ‘86. 

Then they toured and everything fell apart. Stella 


split, Scott the drummer quit to become a guitarist, 
and Glass Eye's fans wondered what was next. The 
answer came late in 1986 with the best version of 
the band yet. Sheri Lane took over keyboards, also 
playing guitar and writing songs; on drums they got 
Dave “‘Tito'’ Cameron, formerly of Brave Combo. 
This was a major improvement: Cameron's so tal- 
ented that he can imperceptibly move a speed- 
thrash blitzkrieg into a cha-cha in the space of about 
36 bars. 

And that's part of what makes Glass Eye so hard 
to describe: They're the kind of band that needs to 
go from thrash to cha-cha in the course of a single 
song. 

Yeah, but really, do you think music this eccen- 
tric, good as it is, could ever be a hit? “I don't 
know," muses Brian. “The B-52's had hits, Peter 
Gabriel had hits, and they're not normal. I've heard 
things by Billy Squier that sound really out there to 
me, and he’s considered mainstream. We're not 
based in some offensive, noise kind of thing that 
would prevent somebody like, say, the Butthole 
Surfers from getting on the radio. On the other 
hand, we're not steeped in tradition, not in the 
least.” 

So why has it come out sounding like this? “It's 
because we're friends with each other,” Kathy in- 
sists. ‘And | think the boys-and-girls thing helps, 
too,’ Brian concludes. ‘'I was off playing, just jam- 
ming with a few guys the other night, and | kept 














feeling weird, like it being just guys was an unusual 
situation.” 

Right now the band’s hurting from lack of expo- 
‘sure; about a month after it was released, their al- 
bum, Huge, was discontinued by a label-head who 
said the band wasn’t cooperating and claimed he 
couldn't get it distributed because the song title “I 
Don't Need Drugs (To Be Fucked Up)" offended 
people. Except for those who have caught one of 
their tours, few people have heard Glass Eye. But 
now they're getting ready to release a second album 
and have gotten back the rights to Huge, which 
they're distributing themselves. 

When you're dealing with something as idiosyn- 
cratic as Glass Eye, it’s hard to say what the rest of 
the world will do once it hears them. | think people 
will flip, say that there is, after all, something new 
under the sun, a totally original way of approaching 
popular music that nobody's thought of before, 
even if it is next to impossible to describe. 

The band, of course, is completely committed. 
Brian sees his long-term goal as ‘‘to come up witha 
‘swing of our own. Other people have done that. Bo 
Diddley did it.” 

—Ed Ward 





Glass Eye, Sta-Prest music for the world: Dave Ca- 
meron with son Dylan; (L-R) Sheri Lane, Kathy 
McCarty, Brian Beattie, 
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The age of CD sound is here—and you have a 
practical new way to find the CDs you want. As your 
introduction to the CBS Compact Disc Club, you con 
choose any 6 CDs listed in this ad for $1.00. Fill in and 
mail the application—we'll send your CDs and bill you 
for $1 plus shipping and handling. You simply agree to 
buy 4 more CDs (at regular Club prices) in the next two. 
years—and you may then cancel your membership 
‘anytime after doing so. 
How the Club works. About every four weeks (13 
times a. esol receive the Club's music magazine, 
which describes the Selection of the Month for your 
| interest ... plus many exciting alternates. In 
n, up to six times a year, you may receive offers 
of Special Selections, usually at a discount off regular 
Club prices, for a total of up to 19 buying opportunities. 
If you wish to receive the Selection of the Month, you 
do nothing—it will be shipped automatically. If 
you prefer an alternate selection, or none at all, fil in 
the response card always provided and mailit 
date specified. You will always have at least 10 days in 
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which to make your decision. If you ever receive ony 
Selection without having 10 days to decide, you may 
return it at our expense. 

The CDs you order during your membership will be 
billed at regular Club prices, which currently are $14.98 
to $15.98—plus shipping and handling, (Multiple-unit 
Seb ince somewhat ator | Mie cameleon ween 
enrollment agreement you may cancel membership at 
any time; if you decide to continue as a member, you'll 
Be eicdble for our money-saving Goris plon. let yeu 
buy one CD at half price for each CD you buy at 
regular Club prices. 
10-Day Free Trial: We'll send detoils of the Club's 
operation with your introductory shipment. If you are 
not satisfied for any reason whatsoever, just return 
everything within 10 days and you will have no further 
obligation. So why not choose 6 CDs for $1 right now? 
‘ADVANCE BONUS OFFER: As a special offer to 
new members, take one additional Compact Disc right 
now and pay only $6.95. I's a chance to get a seventh 
selection at a super low price! 


© 1988 Columbia House, 
A Division of CBS Records Inc. 
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THE 
MUSICIANS 
GUIDE 10 
THE 
UNITED 
STATES 


Michael Cudahy and his band, 
Christmas, got a unique view of the 
country on tour with Hiisker Di. We 

asked him what he saw. 





EAST COAST 





Roadkill 


Whale, Montauk, NY 





Best Pagan Cult 


Death Metal Teens, Long Island. 
Best feature: prodigious venom 
intake with no adverse effects 





Most Dangerous Man 


Gerard Cosloy, gourmet, New York 
City 





Average Size of 
Husker Dii Fan 


‘Skinny, 90-130 Ibs. 





Best Trailer Park 


Arnold Paimo's Drive-In, Tuxedo 
Park, NY 





Female Comeliness 
(on scale of 1 to 10) 





Most Extreme Food 
Experience 


“Deep Fried Toadfish,” Moon's 
Carryout, Gloucester, MA 





Best License Plate 
‘Slogan or Bumper 
Sticker 


“The Kill Kill Kill Province,” 
Quebec 





Largest Roadside 
Attraction 


Highway Rest Areas 


The Big Peach, Melunt, GA 


Very erratic: range from shiny 
vistas of unsullied porcelain to 
vornit-spattered torture chambers 





Indigenous Natural 
Catastrophes 


Hurricanes, tidal waves, college 
students 





Must To Avoid 


Giving money to guys bearing 
squeegees 





Overall Rating 


Fucking horrible 





























WEST COAST MIDWEST SOUTHWEST WYOMING 
Cartoon characters, occasional Large and blood-filled mammals of — Plate-covered marsupials and Jackelope 
humans unknown origin reptiles 
Collegiate Scientologists, Kult of the Korn Goddess, Grinnell, Fist of Mescalito (Mayan Beer and None 
Hollywood, CA. Best feature: very 1A. Best feature: nude dancing in Lizard Guild), Austin, TX and 
clean kornfields by harvest moon Clovis, NM. Best feature: heavy 

machinery 
Paul Lind, deceased Antichrist, Capt. Chuck Eddy, army reserve Gibson Haynes, weiner chef, None 
Hollywood, CA officer, Ann Arbor, MI Austin, TX 
Tall and large-boned, 180-200 Ibs. Ectoplasmic — do not conform to Really tall (over nine feet) None 

standard physical laws 

The parking lot behind Love's on Camp Safari, Safari, NB Mr. Prism’s Bald Mountain Grotto, None 
Hollywood Bivd. Phoenix, AZ 
8 85 9.5 None 





“Arikawa Five Year Buffalo,” The 
Arikawa Reservation, WA 


“Spaghetti,” the Restaurant, 
Remington, IN 





“The Healing Power of Crystal 
State,” OR 


Field o’ Windmills, San Joaquin, 


“Snapper Verde,” La Turista, 
Albuquerque, NM 


“Jackelope Cobbler,” Minny's 
Diner, Casper 





“Show me, please!,” Tarnel, MO 


“This car is powered by art,” Las 
Vegas, NV 


“Ask me about Wyoming,” Casper 





The Giant Bowling Pin, 


God's Golf Ball, Flagstaff, AZ 


The Tree, Casper 




















CA Indianapolis, IN 
Similar to east coast, but more ‘Squeaky clean No stall doors or toilet seats None 
likely to have attendants. 
Earthquakes, tidal waves, Tornados, plague of toads Solar flares that can render entire None 
presence of Michael J. Fox Cities into necropolites of leathery 

mummies in seconds 
‘Attempting to use your own Turning down invitations to Picking up armadillos (they carry Stopping 
currency barbecues leprosy) 
The worst Will never return Great! 


The absolute pits 











True Messiah 


Bill Carter, singer/guitarist for the Screaming Blue Messiahs, a wild British 
triowith a Fred Flintstone edge and a new album, Bikini Red, talks about the 
perils of the road: “Touring is sensory deprivation. When you wake up you 
know everything that's going to happen that day. The good part is that you 
have the gig, so you try to put everything into that to make up for the depriva- 
tion. The bad part is that you put out so much and then you get empty and 
there's nothing to fill it up. But there's no going back. You meet these bands 
who can't stop touring. They have nothing else, so they go around the world 
forever in a kind of limbo. They live in a time warp. 

“ Most pop stars are huge assholes with personality problems. You're cre- 
ating a monster. Of course, everyone likes a monster, it's possessed. So 
they keep feeding it. The best movie about that is Performance. James Fox 
turned to religion after making that film. 

“In performance, particularly with some kinds of music—gospel,certain 
blues—it's like an exorcism. You're tapping into things and it could be that it 
isn't you. It's the devil's music. That's the Moral Majority’s view, but I'm sus- 
picious of it myself. You do change. All you have to do is look at Elvis, 
Marilyn Monroe, James Dean. And the ones who are still alive, a lot of them 
are like cardboard cutouts. It’s like Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 

“Robert Johnsonis a classic.Ina way you are selling yourself to the devil. 
There's always something and everyone's weak. Being successful, the dif- 
ference is you have to do a lot more. Instead of doing twenty shows, you tour 
for six months. I didn't expect that when we started out. And it burns you out, 
giving 100%; you pay sooner or later. What we do is beyond our capabili- 
ties. You're stretching something that isn't quite there. 

“But that’s what makes it exciting. You can do things that are in everyone, 
but most people never have a chance to:show. And the money's a plus, not 
that | have any yet. If | were rich, I'd quit. I'd quit and form a band,” 


—Lynn Geller 


When guitarists kick ass, they usually garner a solid 
core of devotees. But when a guitarist so kicks ass that 
he completely rethinks his instrument, those devotees 
can turn into fanatics, Thirty-five-year-old David 
Torn—born in Amityville, raised in Ithaca, New 
York—knows all about it. Through his wrenching live 
performances and his string of appearances with bands 
of cutting-edge musicians, Torn’s become the new 
demigod of neo-psychedelic fusion guitar. 

That's not hard to understand. Touring on the heels 
‘of his Cloud About Mercury, Torn's band rips into his 
skeletal compositions with improvisations so dazzling 
that it's remarkable they don't burn themselves out in 
mid-performance. No wonder though, given the combi- 
nation of forces—ex-King Crimson drummer Bill Bru- 
ford and former Japan bassist Mick Karn (touring in 
place of the LP's bassist Tony Levin), as well as Mi- 
chael White (adeptly replacing Mark Isham) on brass 
and synth. Not since the days of John McLaughlin's 
Mahavishnu Orchestra has there been a jazz-fusion 
group loaded with so much diversity. Says Torn matter- 
of-factly: “The reason you work with such good musi- 
cians is so that they can flesh out their parts, and inject 
their own feelings into the music. If were working with 
‘some studio dweeb, I'm sure he could come up with all 
right parts or follow anything | write for him. But that's 
‘hot the point. | want to leave parts open. That's why 
you work with someone like Mick Karn, He simply 
doesn't sound like anybody else.” 
“We really believe in what David is doing," adds 











































Karn. “'I was originally asked to do the album but had 
previous commitments so Tony stepped in. But | said 
yes to the tour because this is such different material 
and such a different approach to what I'm used to 
playing. Things are simply sketched out in a few re- 
hearsals—I don't think we ever played any of the 
tunes all the way through before we went on tour. We 
just had to learn each other's signals.” 

‘Maybe that is what has made Torn such an open se- 
cret around certain musical circles. After a stint at the 
Berklee School of Music and the discovery of the Ma- 
havishnu Orchestra, Torn joined a zoned-out art band 
in Ithaca called the ZoboFun Band. They were local he- 
foes, but Torn didn’t land on record until 1979. That's 
when he met bassist Bruce Yaw of the Everyman Band, 
which had backed Lou Reed and was about to embark 
on a European tour with avant-jazz trumpeter Don 
Cherry. Torn signed up and since then has recorded 
with the E-Band, Cherry, David Sylvian; Michael 
Shrieve, Jan Garbarek, and now his own quartet. 

Because Torn’s intellect and musical depth don’t 
overshadow his guts and drive, he has managed to 
make a true fusion of world musics. “Who says you 
can't improvise rock music or play loud arrogant jazz 
with loads of distorted guitar and feedback?" he 
asks.""Maybe we can be viewed as renegades, but it's 
‘not a matter of that. It just comes down to believing 
in.what | do and constantly putting new ideas into 
myself.” 

—Brad Balfour 


DICK DODD 
MEETS 
DICK DODD 


As sting operations go, this was not one of your 
more sophisticated ones. 

It began when three guys wandered into Aus- 
tin’s tiny Big Mamou nightclub claiming to be the 
Standells,the mid-Sixties garage band that im- 
mortalized the aural sneer with their smash about 
Boston's Charles River, “Dirty Water.” One of 
them claimed to be the group's original lead sing- 
er, Dick Dodd. 

Club owner Steve Chaney was suspicious, 
“because they didn't have a New England ac- 
cent,” not knowing that the Standells had hailed 
from Los Angeles. But the guys provided a press 
packet that included 8x10 glossies and talked a 
good game, so Chaney booked them. 

Three days before the gig, “Dodd” was taping a 
radio interview at KLBJ-FM when a music writer 
visiting the station at the time pulled Chaney aside 
and said, “I know Dick Dodd and that isn’t him.” 

Chaney got the real Dodd's phone number from 
the writer and called him at his home in southern 
California. “I couldn't believe it,” recalled Dodd. “I 
couldn't figure out why he would want to do this. 

Then it clicked. Royalties. The real Dodd had 
not seen any in two years, a loss he estimated at 
$15,000. When he questioned ASCAP about it, 
he was told that royalty checks were being sent to 
a“D. Dodd" in Texas. 

Dodd asked Chaney to allow the “Standells” to 
perform so that they could be nabbed for fraud. 
Chaney agreed and asked Dodd if he’d come to 
Austin to watch what was to become a perfor- 
mance-art piece by the Austin police. 

At 11:30 on Saturday night, Dick Dodd and the 
Standells chumed their way through a metal ver- 
sion of “You've Really Got a Hold on Me,” an apt 
title under the circumstances. Then the house 
lights went up and five of Austin’s finest climbed 
onstage to audience applause—at least half of 
the crowd were in on what was happening— 
handcuffed the band members, and led them out- 
side to the parking lot. The real Dick Dodd saun- 








tered up. 
“Dick Dodd,” said the cop, taking the alleged 


Cor ee “meet Dick Dodd.” The two men said * 


to each other in the crisp Austin night. 
just glad they caught the guy,” said Dodd, 
heading back into the club, where he took the 
stage with the evening's opening act, the White 
Slave Boys, and performed a powerful set that 
opened and closed with, well, you figure it out. 
Meanwhile, the alleged Dodd languished in the 
pokey, charged with attempted theft by fraud, a 
class B misdemeanor. Who was the fake Dodd? 
Police identify him as a guitarist from Houston 
who has previous convictions for auto theft and 
burglary. His real name is James Dean. 








—vim Shahin 








1 yu ike Jack Dani's hop us a ine, We ike to hear rom our frends. 


AN 1886 POSTER, created by our founder, still 
holds meaning at Jack Daniel’s Distillery today. 
You see, we still make whiskey in the oldtime 
way our founder perfected. That means we 
seep it through charcoal drop by drop, 
the slow, slow method that 

our Tennessee Whiskey so special. 
“There's nothing like Jack Daniel’s’ 
is what Mr. Jack's first poster said. 
And, we believe, you'll share that 
opinion once you've had your 

first sip. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 








Tennessee Whiskey+80-90 Proof*Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 





MUSIC IN ACTION 


THE PMRC -- MORE TROUBLE THAN YOU THINK! 





To date, the PMRC has scored some stunning PR coups. They’ve lined up congressional members, 
the PTA and the American Academy of Pediatrics as part of their “coalition.” These alliances give the 
impression that the experts who should know -- pediatricians and the PTA -- confirm the claims that 
music is damaging the children of America. 


To a lot of people in our industry, the PMRC doesn’t seem like a real threat. After all, we have a First 
Amendment. But pressure groups like the PMRC in 1921 mounted a headline-grabbing media 
campaign claiming that the film business was riddled with sex and perversion. The coverage crippled 
the film industry, cut boxoffice revenues in half, and forced the creation of the Hayes Board, which 
censored films for more than forty years. We had a First Amendment then too. 


Those of us who care about music need to show that the PMRC does not represent the American 
majority. One way to do it: sign the petition below! 


This petition will be presented to the FCC, the Justice Department, and other governmental agencies 
currently being swayed by the PMRC. 


Simply signing your name and sending in this page may help ensure that you can hear the music you 
enjoy as easily tomorrow as you can today. 


I want to state my support for American freedom. 

I believe in the American Constitution and its Bill of Rights. I object to the attack on freedom of 
expression being mounted by groups attacking rock, rap and pop music. I oppose pressure tactics 
being used by groups like the PMRC and Decency In Media to get the FCC to remove music the leaders 
of these groups dislike from the air. 


Il oppose laws -- like the one in San Antonio, Texas -- that prevent some people from attending concerts 
city officials don't care for. I object to the arrest of an 18-year old store clerk in Calloway, Florida 
for selling a rap record. And I object to the arrest of bandleader Jello Biafra in California for selling 
material “harmful to minors” when that material was a reproduction in his album of a piece of art 
shown in gallery exhibits all over the world. 


I may not like every form of music, but I believe it all has a right to exist. That freedom is what America 
is about. 
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Coming clean 
about a 
Debbie Gibson 
jones. 


Article by 
John Leland 


Debbie Gibson has an errant string on her sweater. 
She's an hour late and she has an errant string on 
her sweater. To a real pretty blond 17-year-old 
from Long Island, this first condition should come 
as natural as breathing or talking on the telephone, 
but that little string is a bitch. It isn’t more than an 
inch or two long, nothing to get excited about, but 
it’s just sitting there on what would be her right 
breast, a tiny sliver of white against the neat hori- 
zontal bands of muted gray and pink wool, She’s 
been to homeroom, Spanish class, creative writing, 
phys. ed.—where she played basketball, not par- 
ticularly well—choir, and a photo session with 
Rick Astley at Billboard already today, and there's 
no telling at what point the little bugger jumped 
from the lining of her Hard Rock Cafe baseball 
jacket to the sweater. 

Debbie, for sure, couldn't say. She's just talking 
and eating her hamburger and fries, casually flash- 
ing a smile that must have made some orthodontist 
not only rich but also proud—just carrying on as if 
no little errant string could have anything to add to 
her views about premarital sex or the exemplary 
manners of Japanese teenagers. Her mother, the 





sturdy but quite attractively made-up Diane Gib- 
son, looks on without smiling. Diane isn’t musical, 
not like her husband Joe, who as a teenager sang 
barbershop quartet harmonies on “Name That 
Tune,” Ed Sullivan, and a couple of Bob Hope's 
U.S.O. tours, but she tends to Debbie's business 
affairs. Even at close range it is difficult to figure 
whether it was her or Joe who wrote the inscription 
on Debbie's Out of the Blue album: Dear Deb- 
orah—From the beginning we couldn't help but 
notice the music in your heart and the “special 
sparkle” in your eyes. You have brought us more 
joy and happiness than we could ever express. We 
love you.—Mom and Dad. Probably it was her. 
Debbie shoves a French fry a little too zealously 
into the puddle of catsup on her plate, and mother, 
publicist, and interviewer all produce napkins, ea- 
ger to prevent a second flaw from gaining purchase 
in her otherwise perfect, simple ensemble: blond- 
highlighted bangs peaking out from under a black 
bowler hat, hot pink lipstick and nail polish picking 
up the pink on her sweater, khaki pants matching 
her tastefully enhanced big brown eyes, and alittle 
diamond cross hanging over the collar of her 


Courtesy DIS, 


BABY ITS 


sweater to give the whole thing lateral symmetry. 
Everything's unpretentious but just right, as casual- 
ly perfect as her singles, “Only in My Dreams” and 
“Shake Your Love.” She looks a lot like Rosanna 
Arquette in Baby, It’s You. 

She accepts all three napkins and sics them on 
the misplaced speck of catsup, then waits patiently 
while her publicist finishes answering a question 
for her. 


I’m under your spell, baby 

Give me your magic wand 

Shake yo’ love, baby 

Shake it all night long 

—"Shake Yo’ Love,” by John Leland, 
©1988 Lelandtoons 


Deborah Gibson was born on August 31, 1970, in 
Brooklyn. When she was two-and-a-half years old, 
she was abducted from her mother’s station wagon 
by a band of mountain people who raised her 
among their own, as naked and free as God's more 
naturally hairy creatures. Well, that isn’t strictly 
true. Really, she began to study classical piano at 
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the age of four, and wrote her first song, “Make 
Sure You Know Your Classroom,” about kindergar- 
ten, a year later, By the time she was twelve she'd 
been accepted into the Metropolitan Opera’s chil- 
dren’s chorus and won a songwriting contest spon- 
sored by WOR radio, for a song about America: | 
may look like I'm from Koreall may speak like I'm 
from Africall may have an Italian accent/But | come 
from America. The first record she ever owned was 
Elton John’s ‘Crocodile Rock.” Her favorite album. 
was always Grease. 

But that’s all familiar, and it gets annoying real 
quick without some sort of O. Henry-type reversal, 
preferably something tragic and pedantic. And at 
this point in the telling, no such plot twist exists. 
She did television commercials and musical the- 
ater, got a $150 Casio synthesizer for her confirma- 
tion, and built a 12-track recording studio in her 
garage. She named it Root Beer Rag Studios, after a 
favorite song by her idol, Billy Joel. When she went 
to Japan recently, she brought back some school- 
girlish outfits and a couple of DAT machines. She 
goes to regular public high school, has a 91 aver- 
age, and likes to play Pictionary. She does not be- 
lieve in premarital sex. 

The fact is, Debbie Gibson doesn’t live in the 
same world as you and me and Mick and Bianca. In 
her world the traditional middle-class homilies not 
only hold up but kick trouble’s ass, and a grown 
woman can say, of her daughter's ease in directing 
adults, “It's very difficult to argue with intelligence. 
That's very true.” In this world, you probably 
couldn't wedge a piece of paper sideways between 
cleanliness and godliness. It makes sense that Gib- 
son's first two benchmark songs celebrated order 
(“Make Sure You Know Your Classroom”) and 
‘America. From the age of five, she has written 
songs that pose answers, not questions. 

“ve already made up my mind,’" she says, “to 
use the money I get from next month’s Playboy pic- 
torial to set up a scholarship fund for disadvantaged 
kids.” Okay, she doesn’t say that, none of it. What 
she says is, “Lately I’ve been doing live shows with 
the band, and working at home in my studio, writ- 
ing and demo-ing my songs. We'll be going to Eu- 
rope next week, for two weeks: we're going to 
France, Germany, Italy, England, Holland. And I'll 
be doing some shows in Florida. We just shot the 
new video, ‘Out of the Blue.” 

“ad rather be busy than sitting still. There's 
something wrong if you're not busy and you have a 
record out, | think.” She giggles comfortably. 

Itisn’t so much that you want to smack her; may- 
be just get her stoned and persuade her to scream, 
“Our government is raping Central America” in 
front of a gathering of her mother’s friends. The ex- 
perience would surely do all involved a world of 
good. But it would also doa disservice to the world, 
at least to that part of it that appreciates her buoy- 
ant, untroubled pop music: the simple organic 
tunes, the neat ethical and romantic exegeses. At 
17, Debbie Gibson makes perfect pop songs, as tri- 
fling but also as lastingly swell as Sonny and Cher’s 
“1 Got You Babe."” Worldly experience of any sort 
might spoil all that. It'd be a heavy responsibility. 

Itwould also be insensitive. In a way, being Deb- 
bie Gibson is harder than being, say, the Beastie 
Boys—not so much because she says no to sex, 
drugs, and profanity, but because she has to recon- 
cile her ambition and success with an ethos that 
admonishes pride and vanity before nearly all oth- 
er vices. At the same time, she has to respond hum- 
bly to the envy that attends a 17-year-old’s sudden 
success. With two Top 5 singles and a gold album, 
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it's much harder, much more important, for her to 
be innocent than jaded. She sustains the myth that 
adolescence can be a graceful, integrated emotion- 
al shopping spree. The catharsis of her music 
‘comes from this weight. 

The line on Gibson, from her publicist, her press 
clippings, and her own mouth, is that she'll be 
around for a while. Unlike coeval Tiffany, who at 
press time was selling more albums than Michael 
Jackson, she writes all of her own songs—music 
and lyrics—and comes up with the ideas for her 
videos. She also shares arranging and production 
credits. “I like to be in control of what I'm doing,’” 
she says. “I don’t get obnoxious bossy, but I’m very 
driven, even though | don’t drive.’ Next fall she 
plans to study filmmaking at Hofstra University, so 
she can eventually edit the videos herself. But this 
line about longevity, especially when it’s used to 
validate her current success, seems to miss the 
point. 

SPIN: Are you aware of the different possible read- 
ings of “Shake Your Love”? 

DEBBIE GIBSON: No, not really, actually. Let me 
hear. 

PUBLICIST: Don’t be naughty, John. 

SPIN: We're all adults here. 

DEBBIE'S MOM: We have one minor. 


“I don't get 
obnoxious bossy, 
but I'm very 
driven—even 
though | 

don't drive.” 


PUBLICIST: We have one minor. 

SPIN: Well, the phrase “Shake Your Love" certain- 
ly has sexual connotations. 

DEBBIE GIBSON: No, no it doesn't. If you listen to 
the lyrics, it’s actually very clean cut. 

DEBBIE’S MOM: We never thought of the song that 
way. You're entitled to your opinion, certainly. 
SPIN: Never? 

DEBBIE'S MOM: I know the source, | know where 
it comes from, so | never did. 

DEBBIE GIBSON: And I've never heard that men- 
tioned in relationship to that song, anyway. 
DEBBIE'S MOM: Everybody has their own inter- 
pretation. People interpret classical music in sever- 
al different ways. 

DEBBIE GIBSON: It's like poetry. 


Longevity seems like a bogus consideration. It 
brings experience, but if anything, Gibson’s music 
is an argument against experience. She wrote her 
best romantic songs, “Shake Your Love’ and 
“Only in My Dreams,” before she ever went out 
with a boy. “I’ve never even been in love,” she 
says. “When I write, I get stuff just from observing 
my older sisters, from movies and TV.” In a year, 
she'll know too much to sing “Shake Your Love’ 
without some kind of distancing effect, some meta- 
physical wink or reconstructed guilelessness. It will 





become a different song. 

Experience will also bring a sense of time, of 
which her music is now pure. In “Foolish Beat,” 
she sings, There was a time when broken hearts 
and broken dreams were over!There was a place 
where all you could do was wish on a four-leaf clo- 
ver/But now there is a new time, there is a new 
place, where dreams just can’t come true/It started 
the day when | left youll could never love again the 
way that | loved you. Time is discontinuous, frozen 
in the moment. This view is not only more irrespon- 
sible than the Beastie Boys’ sprawl, it’s potentially 
more liberating: actions have no consequences, 
love is infinitely renewable. It meshes very well 
with pop’s demand for repeatability; without con- 
tinuous time, there is no sentimental erosion (voila, 
perpetual youth). People often construe bubble 
gum pop as the sound of adolescence, but it's more 
like an escape from it, a prophylactic against the 
tush of time. It defeats nature and sounds real neat. 
This may explain why good bubble gum is so rare. 

Tiffany Darwisch escapes time by ditching her 
family name—a reminder of historical continu- 
ity—and becoming a brand name; but she re-en- 
ters its flow by singing old Tommy James songs. 
Gibson escapes it completely. She grew up listen- 
ing to Shaun Cassidy, Andy Gibb, the Bee Gees— 
all ahistoric favorites among girls for whom history 
means an upcoming encounter with boys—and 
her music comes out of that girls’ world, where the 
boys are always at a distance, something to think 
about and talk about and even talk about touching, 
but not actually touch. They are passive, frozen in 
time, while Debbie takes a couple minutes to figure 
things out. She isn’t curious and she doesn’t prom- 
ise anything; it's as if she'd be happy if time never 
started again. The pop record becomes its own uni- 
verse, for which the depth of her emoting is just 
right 


SPIN: What's the hardest thing about your success? 
DEBBIE GIBSON: Well, when I’m traveling, | don’t 
like eating restaurant food all the time. Home- 
cooked meals mean a lot to me. Macaroni on 
Sunday. 

SPIN: Do you ever have time to hang out with your 
friends? 

DEBBIE GIBSON: My friends are coming over to- 
night, in fact. We'll probably play Pictionary. 


Debbie Gibson appears on the front cover of her 
album with a large stuffed teddy bear. This is some- 
thing one probably only wants to try once. The sad 
thing about real time, from which even purveyors 
of great bubble gum aren’texempt, is that it permits 
no perfect repetitions. It requires that Gibson 
evolve, a concept which is anathema to the music 
she makes now. She may become a major adult 
performer, but she'll never be a better 17-year-old 
teenybopper than she is now. 

This is okay by her. She has goals. She'd like to 
win a Grammy, she says, finishing the last of her 
hamburger, and maybe do a duet with Billy Joel. 

“After that," she says, “I want to take some time 
off and just learn, you know, how to really please a 
man.” No, she doesn’t say that. She doesn’t say 
anything, just sits there, unflappable, while her 
publicist flicks a hand across the table toward her 
right breast and snatches away the little piece of 
white string. “I'm sorry,” he says. “It was just both- 
ering me for some reason.” Debbie parts her lips 
slightly, then giggles, but does not blush. And in 
that single moment Debbie Gibson becomes 
perfect S 
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Guitar Music and Beyond 


The Bill Frisell Band 
Lookout For Hope 


Every few years, a guitarist appears who manages to 
wring something’ new out of the most played instru- 
mentinthe world, American guitar watchers now have 
hance to discover Bill Frisell 
menance te is The New York Times 
By now, Bill Frisell has clearly been discovered. Loo} 
‘out For Hope, the debut album from the Bill Frisell 
Band, unifies the acclaimed guitarist’s many musical 
worlds—burning rock, country swing, jazz and reggae 
=all fitered through Frisel's witty and unmistakeable 
instrumental style. The band features Hank Roberts, 
Kermit Driscoll and Joey Baron. 


John Abercrombie 833 494 
Getting There 


Joining forces with some of the most solid musicians 
in modern jazz, John Abercrombie has forged a new 
sound that brings together strong composition, a high 
level of group cohesiveness and adventurous improv 
sation.” Guitar Player 
Itis no secret that John Abercrombie has been at the 
forefront of contemporary guitar music since the early 
seventies. With his new album, Getting There, in co! 
laboration with Marc Johnson, Peter Erskine and M- 
chael Brecker, Abercrombie has come up with one of 
his most engaging and colorful albums to date, 


Available on Compact Disc, LP and Cassette 
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Eurythmics, 

Alpha Blondy, 
Robyn Hitchcock & 
the Egyptians, 
Victoria Williams, 
Michael Gregory, 
Barrence Whitfield 
& the Savages, 
David Rudder, 
Jerry Harrison, 
Guadalcanal Diary, 
Megadeth. 


SPINS 


Platter du Jour 
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Eurythmics 
Savage 
RCA 


The Eurythmics radiate a released sen- 
sibility. They break out of the groove 
bondage that has become endemic, 
out into wide open head spaces where 
anything is possible and what's posi- 
tive is probable. That's the magic of 
rock ‘n’ roll and the Eurythmics are 
among the few great practitioners of 


white (with a tan) magic music. Sav- 
age is about bringing the magic back. 
It’s savagery in the good sense of the 
world. | know / like being called sav- 
age. It’s a whole lot better than being 
called primitive, aboriginal or post- 
modern. It’s French for wild. 

Par example: You can get a feel for 
the metaphysics of this neo-shamanis- 
tic medicine woman bag by studying 
the portrait of Ms. Annie Lennox on 
the cover. She's got a wild wig hat on 
her head, bigger-than-life lips and 








Courtesy RCA Records 


nails and, although they are not visi- 
ble, her feet would seem to be en- 
sconced in high-heeled sneakers. She 
looks wilder than anything natural. 

And that’s where savagery in art is 
at: going nature one better. Here are 
some notes. 

(1) “Beethoven (I Love to Listen 
To)’ is an incantatory groove thing. 
It’s stripped down to the beat and the 
riff and a plot that makes no immedi- 
ate sense. It’s the first track here and it 
begins a thread of mumbo jumbo that 


is sustained throughout, Mumbo jum- 
bo isn’t exactly nonsense. Its meaning 
is intended for a specific audience, the 
initiated. It’s like buzz words that give 
you a real buzz. 

(2) “I've Got a Lover (Back in Ja- 
pan)’: Annie is quite Arethal here, as 
she sometimes is. Aretha is an influ- 
ence on Annie, but Annie does her 
own thing with it. Ricky Henderson 
mightbe influenced by Lou Brock, but 
that doesn’t mean the runs don’t 
count. 

(3) “Do You Want to Break Up?” is 
a wonderful little bubbledub ditty. As 
you might expect of a song so titled, 
and containing words like “lead,” it 
hasa light lacy feel. It’s sweet and hap- 
py and it seems to function as a sort of 
thetorical question you can dance to. 
Oras.a begging of the question. Ooh, | 
love it when Annie begs that question. 

(4) “You Have Placed a Chill in My 
Heart’: All Eurythmics’ songs are 
about love. Therefore this song is 
about love, but more than that it is 
about beauty in action, The ephemer- 
al echo here may well make your 
backbone slip, the sign of a consum- 
mately successful love song, 

(5) “Shame”: According to many 
theosophists and metaphysicians, 
glamour is one of the most dangerous 
forms of Maya. But according to a 
clever minority, glamour is also one of 
the most potentially tonic and healing 
forms of information. In fact, as a re- 
sult of this antiphonal love manifesto, | 
feel better already. 

(6) “Savage”: For every action 
there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion, except in art. Art saves the world 
from entropy. 

(7) “I Need a Man”: Sisters don’t 
do everything for themselves, 
thankfully. 

(8) ‘‘Put the Blame on Me’: Faster 
Pussycat! Ouch! Ouch! As usual Dave 
Stewart avoids anything smacking of 
musical formula while raiding the lost 
treasuries of mojo workmanship. 

(9) “Heaven”: An_ instrumental 
(with bonus words) reminding us that 
time is tight but not too tight. 

(10) “| Need You’: This fake folk 
song is amusing because it works as a 
folk song and its opposite simulta- 
neously. For every action there is an 
equal and opposite (and/or identical) 
reaction. 

(12) "Brand New Day”: The Euryth- 
mics are the best spiritual band since 
the Staple Singers and they really get 
that feeling here. In their version of 
“the feeling,” gnosis is transmitted di- 
rectly through goose bumps forming 
‘on the skin. 

Summary: Extremely pleasurable 
Eurythmics album, achieving an ex- 
cellent balance of transcendental 
values, slapstick diction, eupho- 
ria-producing tonal qualities, benign 
sexiness, and physically _ fit 
intelligence. 


—Glenn O’Brien 


Alpha Blondy 
Apartheid Is Nazism 
Shanachie 


Alpha Blondy 
Jerusalem , 
EMI/PATHE MARCONI 
Import 


In this empire of Xeroxes and sim- 
iles fronting as facts, the last thing we 
need is someone whose rep is built on 
being like someone else. Alpha 
Blondy, the First Bandit, is in that en- 
cumbering—and by now played- 
‘out—position of being hailed as the 
next Bob Marley, King of Reggae. 
Blondy has conquered Africa, Europe, 
and other sectors of Earth by deliver- 
ing his worldview in three different 
languages (Dioula, French, English)! 
With only a chosen few to completely 
overstand it all untranslated, he’s 
shown he’s not about being a pliable 
part of other people’s processing. As 
Blondy battles to develop his unique 
musical offering amid the hustle and 
bustle of the U.S. marketing shuffle, 
the imagemongers trying to package 
him as their new-and-improved prod- 
uct-of-the-moment promise to endan- 
ger his expansive, enigmatic persona. 

‘Apartheid is Nazism, Blondy’s first 
domestic release, irresolutely raises 
this issue of identity; Jerusalem, his 
second, resolves the unanswered 
questions. In typical First Bandit fash- 
ion, Apartheid touches as many reli- 
gious and sociopolitical bases as 
possible. Which can be confusing, es- 
pecially since he praises Jah, glorifies 
Allah, and beseeches Jesus to come 
back all on the same disc. But the 
Ivory Coast-born, U.S.-educated, 
world-traveled singer holds this spiri- 
tual eclecticism together by averring 
the overriding unity of these traditions 
from his self-styled, culturally mutated 
world. His homage to Jerusalem's di- 
versity indicates that his vision isn’t 
born of inner turmoil, but of a passion- 
ate hope for harmony. 

Along these lines, Blondy creates an 
arresting pop-music montage by 
blending bits of traditional West Afri- 
can thythms and call-and-response 
singing. Bouncing these sounds over, 
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around, and through an ever-present 
reggae-pulsed bottom, he deftly 
points both reggae and African pop to- 
ward new vistas. The Solar System 
band, however, isn’t able to go the dis- 
tance. Their grooves best capture the 
essence of the First Bandit’s music 
when they're heavily tinged with a 
West African beat—and when 
Blondy’s not singing in English— 
(“Djinamory,” “Idjidja’’). The execu- 
tion on the more pronounced reggae 
tracks is either too plodding (“Come 
Back Jesus,” “Apartheid is Nazism,” 
“Afriki) of too playful ('’Sebe Allah 
Ye [Allah is Great]’’) to convincingly 
jibe with the weight of Blondy’s messi- 
anic and antiaparthate declarations. 
Enter the Wailers. As one of Tuff 
Gong Studio's last LPs to feature Carl- 
ton Barrett's inimitable one-drop 
(“Bloodshed in Africa,” “Travailler 
C'est Trop Dur [Working Is Too 
Hard]"), Jerusalem has all the trap- 
pings of Marley’s influence. But the 
First Bandit’s light, delicately phrased 
vocals together with the Wailers’ tight, 
massive drum ‘n’ bass-propelled 
breakdown feel more inspired by 
Pablo Moses than anyone else. Here 
it’s reggae all the way, with the Wail- 
ers’ grooves moving you smoothly 
and decisively from the personal sto- 
ries of Blondy’s home city, Abidjan. 
(“Boulevard de la Mort,”“Dji’) into 
the Bandit’s global purview, which 


denounces polytricks in Africa (““Poli- 
tiqui,” “Bloodshed in Africa’) and 
pays tribute to Paris as well as Jerusa- 
lem. The album’s spacious atmo- 
sphere and urgent riddims fill the 
musical gaps of the Solar System ses- 
sion, and allow Blondy’s vocal subtle- 
ty to float more fittingly to the top. 

In a word, Jerusalem is the wick- 
edest reggae album since Lee Perry 
and the Dub Syndicate’s recent Time 
Boom X De Devil Dead. The trade-off 
is that the West African vibe spicing 
Apartheid is missing amid its Jam- 
down-rooted sound. While it certainly 
adds another geocultural feather in 
Blondy’s outernational cap, Jerusalem 
lacks an essential element of Blondy’s 
bewildering mystique. 





—Ben Mapp 


Robyn Hitchcock & the 
Egyptians 

Globe of Frogs 

A&M 


“We are all deviants, all alone, and 
all peculiar,” proclaims the Hierony- 
mus Bosch of rock ‘n’ roll in a jacket- 
front manifesto as he makes his major- 
label debut. Judging from the lyrics, 
Robyn Hitchcock has been to the 
beach and to New York recently. No 
matter where he goes he's always in 
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the garden of earthy delights, a place 
where creatures and objects do not 
obey the laws of nature and every- 
thing is always metamorphosing into 
something else. 

Hitchcock's yen for transcendence 
still produces a quivering expectancy 
in songs like “Vibrating,” “Luminous 
Rose,” and lovely, shimmering “Chi- 
nese Bones.” He packs more imag- 
ination into one song than most 
songwriters do into an entire album, 
and he even takes a stab at sounding 
cheerful (the jaunty “Balloon Man,” 
and the philosophical “Flesh Number 
One’’—a duet with Glenn Tilbrook). 

Old riffs take on new life in a couple 
of spots. We revisit “Acid Bird’ in 
“Vibrating” and “| Watch the Cars” in 
“Devil Mask.” Black Snake Diamond 
Role didn’t have this ominous reserve, 
however. It was funnier, more desper- 
ate; the sinister eye under the heavy 
brow wears a bored expression now. 
Hitchcock has become so accus- 
tomed to giving tours of his imagina- 
tion that he’s gotten to be an almost 
intolerant guide: Me artist. You listen- 
er. This is my imagination you're in 
and while you're here we'll play by 
my rules, He's free-associating to the 
converted. 


—Mark Fleischmann 


Victoria Williams 
Happy Come Home 
Gellen 


Perhaps the best way to describe the 
aural experience that is Victoria Wil- 
liams is to say that if the harmonic 
convergence ever needed a musical 
spokesperson, she'd get my vote. To 
begin with, there’s her voice: At once 
giddy and soulful, falling halfway be- 
tween a twang and a warble, it is to 
country what Yma Sumac was to the 
Xtabay. Then there’s her songs: On 
this, her very first album, she sings 
about dogs, frogs, merry-go-rounds, 
bums, prejudice, technology, and that 
noted celestial mover and shaker him- 
self, God. And just in case anyone 
feels left out, she ends the record by 
proclaiming, “Everybody | know—I 
love you/Everybody | don’t know—I 
love you.’" Not since Donovan lifted 
the hem of his tunic to tiptoe through 
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the tuliped grooves of “Wear Your 
Love like Heaven’ have | heard a rec- 
ord by an artist this blissfully at peace 
with the universe. In fact, it’s all | can 
do to keep from getting the old finger 
cymbals out of mothballs and sitting in 
a lotus position on the floor whenever 
it’s on the turntable. 

If it seems, at first listen, that Victo- 
ria is just another barefoot cosmic 
contessa born too late for the genera- 
tion (let along the summer) of love, 








then you better listen again, whole 
earth breath. You won't catch this im- 
material girl denied service at restau- 
rants for sanitary reasons—not when 
she's the author of the soon-to-be- 
classic love song to footwear entitled, 
appropriately enough, “Shoes.” “If | 
have to go somewhere—I don’t take 
an extra pair,’’ she unselfishly notes, 
“Cause if | need another pair/| can 
get them anywhere.” (Take that, 
Imelda!) And even though her head 
may at times seem in the clouds, those 
covered feet stay on the ground. Vi 
toria knows that time marches on, 
whether we want it to or not: “Games 
turn into life,” she sighs on “Main 
Road.” “Once a tomboy, once a tom- 
wife.” And she knows that progress 
too is unavoidable: “The lights on the 
city look so good,” she sings on 
“Lights.” “Almost. like somebody 
thought they would.” She just wants 
us to know that there had to be a was 
before what will be is (I made that one 
up myself—this stuff is contagious): 
“Horses waiting to be glue,” she 
points out, “need a little sugar too. 

Creating effective musical back- 











drops for most of Victoria’s meander- 
ing compositions probably wasn’t 
very easy, but producers Anton Fier 
and Steven Soles somehow managed 
to do it—especially on the several 
tracks arranged by Van Dyke Parks, 
who was around in the Summer of 
Love and was considered weird even 
back then. Only he could have fash- 
ioned the storybook theatre sound- 
swatches of strings, horns, and harps 
that frame “TC,” which Victoria sprin- 
kles with bird calls, spoken dialogue, 
and even a few bars of “You Are My 
Sunshine.” “Be sweet, be free,’ she 
advises us. “Every day is poetry.” As 
long as she keeps singing in that en- 
chanted forest voice, she'll get no ar- 
gument here. 


—Billy Altman 


Michael Gregory 
What to Where 
RCA/Novus 


It's taken six albums, but guitarist 
Michael Gregory—formerly Michael 
Gregory Jackson and absolutely no re- 
lation—has completed his metamor- 
phosis from airy avant-garde jazz to 
breezy, smart rock 'n’ roll. The songs 
‘on What to Where, built around frisky 
melodic lines, sturdy rhythms, and 
crisp, continually shifting arrange- 
ments, realize Michael Gregory's own 
theoretical musings about the fertile 
musical possibilities created when ap- 
plying blues and jazz sensibilities to 
rock. That is, What to Where is long 
‘on the moodiness—sometimes sultry, 
sometimes gleeful—of Gifts and 
Heart and Center, while retaining the 
primal strut and thrust of a guitar- 
powered bar band. 

Gregory, who graces the inner 
sleeve with a photograph reminiscent 
of a Blind Lemon Jefferson publicity 
shot, plays all the guitar parts and 
sings his own vocal choruses. He lay- 
ers brash chords over and under softly 
strummed acoustic guitar while em- 
ploying fleet-fingered, serpentine runs 
on both rhythm and lead. When 
topped by his pleading lyrics about 
the vagaries of love, Gregory's songs 
take on a heart-tugging sense of long- 
ing. But don’t mistake this to mean 
that his romantic notions are all feath- 
ers and roses. Gregory's whimsical 
voice is roughed up by a gritty tone, a 
keening falsetto, and the sort of odd 
phrasing that transforms dreamy lyrics 
into a sound of dissatisfaction (as in 
lonely and horny). 

The most memorable tunes—the 
ecstatic, boastful Motown shout of 
“Jubilee,” the bluesy shuffle “Falling 
Down,” and the yawning “Slow- 
burn’—are danceable party cuts. 
With segues of instrumental vamps 





Above: Victoria Williams sings about 
bums, frogs, shoes, and God. Oppo- 
site: Barrence Whitfield goes ape. 


Jahn Sores 


like the jaunty, one-drop of ‘Fan the 
Flame’ where Gregory's grinding solo 
courses through jazzed up reggae 
bridges, What to Where approaches 
the prolonged, ritualistic groove mas- 
tered by Marvin Gaye. Gregory can 
occasionally lapse into an ethereal 
sappiness, but thanks to the rock- 
steady drumming of Rodney Holmes 
and the orchestral keyboard fills of 
Clyde Criner, Gregory shows that he 
can also jump to it 





—Don Palmer 








Barrence Whitfield and 
The Savages 

Ow Ow Ow 

Rounder 


Barrence Whitfield screams. He 
screams a lot, And while it may be a 
tad premature to rate him as one of the 
all-time greats, let me be the first to put 
his name in contention. Barrence (nee 
Barry White, not to be confused with 


the disco era's corpulent, bass-voiced 
loverman) can summon up enough 
larynx power to blow your wimpy lit- 
tle ass away. And don’t think he won't 
try it either. Since moving to Boston 
(not yer basic R&B/soul haven) from 
New Jersey, he’s developed into a 
crazed, frenetic, completely unhinged 
performer, whose two previous LPs of 
primal R&B raunch'n’wail so com- 
pletely chewed up the competition, 
that to continue to take him for grant- 
ed is a cowardly, stupid and increas- 
ingly futile act 

Ow Ow Ow is the third and best 
blast of Barrence and the Savages yet, 
loaded with ultra-tuff swing and sway 
from the new band (the old Savages 
split from Barrence after '85’s Dig 
Yourself) whose lean and mean butt 
kick has developed more nuance 
while losing none of its maximum 
torque groove power, More good 
news is said new band boasts two 
(count ‘em) bona fide songwriters in 
guitarist Milton Reder and tenor man 
David Sholl, whose reet originals help 
lessen the stigma of B. and the Savages 
as enthusiastically devoted genre 
archivists. 

While both can cough up a stand- 
ard blast of gonzo grunge (the former's 
“Girl From Outer Space,” the latter's 
“Stop Twisting My Arm”) with elan, 
it’s the new stylistic turn towards the 
mid-'60s Atlantic soul sound (courte- 
sy of Reder) that fleshes out the Sav- 
ages usual 100-mph grunt, and 
showcases Barrence, the singer. And 
» his ear canal wrecking screech 
is still on prominent display, spin the 
Reder-penned creepy crawly lurch 
“Madhouse,” the delicious retro-Stax 
groove “Living Proof,” or the cover of 
Ben Vaughn's “Apology Line’ and 
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you'll hear a vox box made up of 
equal parts Arthur Alexander, Nolan 
Porter and James Carr, that twists and 
turns with commanding grace, devoid 
of histrionics and smarmy forced en- 
thusiasm. In other words, this mofo 
burns. 


—John Dougan 


David Rudder/Various 
Artists 

This Is Soca 

Sire 





To Yankees, sand sixties Carib- 
bean music was calypso, as in Harry 
Belafonte, “Banana Boat,” likeable 
guitar-strumming chaps encountered 
on island vacations and those marvel- 
‘ous steel drums (aren't those island 
natives clever?). Said Yanks were 
blissfully unaware of cutthroat calyp- 
so competitions and the trenchant po- 
litical satire of the  lyrics—satire 
capable of bringing down govern- 
ments. The rise of reggae during the 
seventies eclipsed calypso so pro- 
foundly that most North Americans 
missed the rise of soca—“soul calyp- 
so’’—which just may be the hottest 
party music on earth. Soca married 
ratcheting rhythm guitars, on-the- 
fours disco-thump, and waist-winding 
electric bass with calypso’s bubbly 





melodies and big band horns. Left be- 
hind was calypso’s political content, 
a5 90% of soca jams were about party- 
ing, romance, or sexual heat. If calyp- 
so’s four-square, major-key melodies 
no longer seemed hip, soca remained 
simply invisible. 

For the last couple of years, soca has 
been bubbling up in trendy clubs with 
records like Explainer’s “Lorraine” 
and Arrow's “Hot Hot Hot.” Now, 
with Buster Poindexter hitting the 
charts with his version of “Hot Hot 
Hot,” this two-record set attempts to 
introduce Stateside consumers to soca 
magic. Since soca is best experienced 
ina serious party situation, it doesn’t 
completely succeed; for that, go to a 
Trinidadian dance and watch a cou- 








ple hundred party freaks percolating 


their pelvises to. megaton soca 
grooves. But This Is Soca makes the 
grade more often than not. 

Most of the successes occur on the 
eight tracks by David Rudder & Char- 
lie’s Roots, essentially a re-issue of the 
10th Anniversary LP that made Rud- 
der 1986's Calypso King. Rudder, al- 
ready tabbed by some as the genre's 
Jimmy Cliff, stands head and shoul- 
ders above most soca artists with soul- 
ful, supple vocals and fresh, often 
socially conscious songwriting. On 
cut after cut, his arrangements bypass 
cliches; standouts include “Mad- 
ness,” the lyrical “Bahia Girl,’” and 
“Calypso Music,” a clever crossover 
move. 

The various artists cuts on record 
two are less consistent. Shadow’s “Ta- 
banca’ isa killer groove on a song de- 
rived from the weird ‘“‘Indian- 
calypso” sub-genre, while Black 
Stalin’s “Burn Dem” is a high energy 
rallying cry. Other cuts get stuck in 
party-hearty gimmicks, treacly melo- 
dies and formula arrangements. Nev- 
ertheless, most of them will, given half 
a chance, put your meat in motion. 


—Randall Grass 


Jerry Harrison 


The Casual Gods 
Sire 


On The Casual Gods keyboardist 
Jerry Harrison doesn’t trek into any 
musical wilderness where the other 
Talking Heads may fear to tread. But it 
quickly becomes apparent that while 
David Byrne captures the media’s ink 
as the wizard of the band, it may be 
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the quiet guy from Wisconsin who's 
putting the funk in their bones. 

‘Over the past two years, Harrison 
took the free time afforded by the 
seemingly endless Heads sabbaticals 
to wash off the grime and neuroses 
of New York City and retreat to his 
hometown of Milwaukee. There, hun- 
kered down among the breweries and 
cheese farms, he began flipping 
through his Rolodex and assembling 
this patchwork audio quilt. Ex-Mod- 
erm Lovers bassist Ernie Brooks was 
called in to help write a few tunes. Ses- 
sion guitarist Chris Spedding also got 
the nod. While the Pretenders were in 
town, guitarist’ Robbie Macintosh 
stopped by for a pair of songs. Ditto 
with Laurie Anderson saxman Dickie 
Landry. Auxiliary Head Bernie Wor- 
rell was also on hand. 

The result is not disparate as it may 
sound. In fact, The Casual Gods works 
on the theory that nothing succeeds so 
much as excess. This is Harrison's 
funk tour-de-force with a scratchy gui- 
tar, fat bass lines and incessantly pro- 
pulsive keyboards driving the tunes 
throughout. The whole package 
comes wrapped in Harrison's startling, 
crisp production job, nat surprising 
considering he's occupied the same 
seat on the BoDeans’ and Violent 
Femmes’ last efforts. 

But just as this love of unadulterated 
funk is the album's greatest strength, 
it’s also its deepest weakness. While 
the plucky, reggae-tinged “Perfect 
Lie” has all the trappings of a hit single 
and ‘Song of Angels” is the kind of 
polyrhythmic feast the Heads could 
take to Pluto and back, “AKA Love’” 
and ‘Rev It Up’ wander into the 
same lonely cul-de-sac, getting into 
a groove then coming up empty as 








to what to do with it 

Granted, The Casual Gods neatly 
avoids the didactic lyrical potholes 
that jarred Harrison’s first solo LP, 
1981's The Red and the Black, but his 
vocals still need commitment (when 
he sings ““A pretty girl can walk any- 
where/All doors open for her” on 
“Man with A Gun” it’s not clear 
whether he's enchanted or disgusted 
by the thought) and the lyrics mostly 
sound like afterthoughts. 

While Harrison obviously needs the 
confines of the Heads to cross the 
threshold from good to brilliant, The 
Casual Gods succeeds within its own 
modest goals. It's fun and funky and, 
in all fairness, takes 90% of what's re- 
leased these days and kicks it into the 
next county. But when you're in 
America’s best band, people look for 
you in the stars, not down here with 
the rest of us. 

—lim Daly 


Guadalcanal Diary 
2x4 
Elektra 


So let’s say you're a funky kind of pro- 
gressive rock band, and you've been 
kicking around emerging-music-mec- 
ca Athens, Georgia, for a while, and 
all of a sudden a band like yours, only 
more famous—say, R.£.M.—realizes 
how cool you are, and they ask you to 
tour with them. You do a clean, cut- 
ting show, and your first album, an ul- 
tra-diverse collection of country, folk, 
punk, and novelty songs that are by 
turns’ eerie, wryly humorous, and 
pleasantly pop, starts moving. 

So what do you do next? Not this. 
But 2x4 is what they did all the same. 


Above: Jerry Harrison looks for the 
cosmic groove. Opposite: Dave Mus- 
taine of Megadeth., 


The story of a band that has years to 
write its first album and months to 
crank outa second isa sad and all-too- 
common one. Ditto the tales of those 
bands that extract tongue from cheek 
and hold out palm instead, But while 
the tongue in this band has definitely 
come loose, it doesn’t sound like they 
meant for their pockets to be jingling. 

2x4 is far more eclectic than the 
weirdest song on Jamboree—and its 
eclectic quality is the good part of this 
album, At its worst, it sounds like bor- 
derline Aerosmith, Now just because 
your mentors pretend to like it, per- 
forming “Toys in the Attic” during 
their last tour and putting a couple 
Aerosmith tunes on their B-sides al- 
bum (Dead Letter Office), doesn’t 
mean it’s a good idea to write songs 
like that for your second “real” album 
when you've spoiled your fans with 
“Spirit Train’ and “Please Stop Me.” 
‘And just because your mentor band 
puts out an album (Document) that 
trades in their trademark crisp airy gui- 
tarand sweet harmonies for denser ar- 
rangements, raw gut vocals, and a 
political voice doesn't mean you have 
to emulate them if the shift is going to 
seem less like an artistic maneuver 
than a muddying of focus and musical 
values. 

You miss most the voice of lead 
singer Murray Attaway, which in most 
of these 12 new songs is lost among a 
plethora of mores: more guitar, more 
production, more repetition, more 
backup singing, more performance- 
oriented arrangements. The first cut, 
“Litany (Life Goes On)” a lilting 
melody, isn’t bad, and there are two 
more gems: “‘Little Birds,” with its 
haunting highs and lows and the 
vaguely threatening, occultish feel of 
the last album's intense “Michael 
Rockefeller’; and “3 AM,” which also. 
has a melancholy, slightly menacing 
feeling, done to a tee. But the flats and 
sharps and progression changes on 
“Newborn’’ are almost too offbeat, 
and “Let the Big Wheel Roll” and 
“Where Angels Fear to Tread’ are so 
dul!—clunk, clunk, thud thud, boom, 
bang, and beat. “Say Please” sounds 





exactly like the last album’s “Cattle 
Prod” only without leering lyrics. 
Have they lost their imaginations or 
grown obstinately oblique? 

It’s just that it’s so rock—maybe 
good and solid, but it’s meat-and-po- 
tatoes where it was a smorgasbord of 
something gourmet and unusual be- 
fore. If they're going back to their 
roots, they're starting to sound closer 
to the rockabilly raunch of the Geor- 
gia Satellites than the enigmatic origi- 
nality of R.E.M 


—Robyn Weisen 


Megadeth 
So Far, So Good...So What! 
Capitol 


Maturity is not a concept commonly 
associated with heavy metal (unless 
you're using it as a euphemism for 
“old and decrepit,” in which case it 
would be applicable to discussions of 
recent Deep Purple). Metal holds dear 
to the myth that rock is the soundtrack 
for youthful rebellion, and sticks close 
to such traditional “teen” topics as 
fast cars, faster women, heavy drink- 
ing and yelling real loud whenever 
anybody mentions “rock ‘n’ roll” or 
“Jack Daniels.” In short, metal no 
more defines the notion of musical 
maturity than the Reagan Administra- 
tion epitomizes ethics in government. 

‘And that goes double for speed met- 
al. Itisn’t simply that speed metal—or 
thrash metal, or metal core, or black 
metal, or any of the other metal sub- 
genres—is faster, harder, and more 
overtly enamored of the iconography 
of aggression than  standard-issue 
heavy metal, although that's part of it. 
What ultimately sets these bands and 
their audiences apart is their deeply- 
held belief that the adult world is 
fucked, and the way to fight back is to 
champion the horrors and excesses 
engendered by that world, hoping that 
might shock the rest of humanity back 
to its senses. 

You can hear exactly that combina- 
tion of rage and disgust throughout So 
Far, So Good... So What!, whether in 





“Liar,” in which Dave Mustaine spits 
chorus of “Liar/You’re a fuckin’ 
or through “502,” where he explains 
his need to push his car faster and fast- 
er with a shrugged, “Breakin’ laws, 
‘cause there's nothin’ to do.” This isn’t 
mere youthful ennui, but a statement 
of boredom-as-politics. Listen to the 
group’s cover of “Anarchy In the 
U.K."" (cut with former-Sex ‘ol 
Steve Jones, no less), and what you'll 
hear isn’t just tribute, but an ageres- 
sive affirmation of the song's (admit- 
tedly muddled) anarchist views. 
Unlike a lot of groups specializing in 
adolescent aggro, Megadeth aren’t in 
this simply to raise enough of a racket 
to piss off Mom and Dad—there’s 
some serious thinking going on under- 
neath the din. 

So what does it mean, then, to say 
that So Far, So Good ...So What! is a 
work of genuine maturity? Namely 
this: The group's ideas are better ar- 
ticulated than ever before, and that its 
music is more sophisticated. If that last 
seems almost oxymoronic, try to listen 
past the double-timed bass drum and 
gratuitous guitar flourishes to the heart 
of the music. Even though Megadeth 
has raised speed metal’s adoration of 
technique to levels approaching that 
of fusion jazz (an odious notion if ever 
there was one), a fret-board flash nev- 
er quite becomes an end in itself; note 
how neatly the tempo shifts in “Hook 
in Mouth” follow the logic of the lyric, 
or the way the hotdog guitar arpeggios 
at the end of “‘Into the Mouth of Hell’” 
play off the rhythm section's restate- 
ment of the theme. Classy stuff, even if 
it is played at volumes approaching 
the threshold of pain. 

In the final analysis, that’s probably 
the most subversive thing about Meg- 
adeth: They're not the dopes you 
think they are. Megadeth makes sense 
on both a musical anda political level, 
and not just as well-meaning 
sloganeers. 

Which is probably more frightening 
to the authorities than metal’s usual 
sex-and-violence could ever be. 

















—J.D. Considine 
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On Passport Records, Cassettes and Compact Discs. 











SINGLES 


Column by John Leland 


EAR SUSHI 


If thad a compact disc player, I'd es- 
pecially like watching the little drawer 
mechanism ease the disc into the 
player, then ease it out again. There’s 
something about the fluid grace of the 
motion and the hardware involved, 
like the trunk of a luxury car that 
inches closed under its own motor- 
ized power, that fascinates me. Then 
I'd like the sound: the clarity of the in- 
struments, their separation, the artifi- 
cial sense of spaciousness. These, it 
seems, are the true pleasures of the 
machine. The compact disc player has 
given rock ‘n’ roll the thrill not of mo- 
tion but of absolute stasis. 

It has also added petty fetishes to a 
music that thrives on grand ones. In- 
stead of the traditional threat of im- 
pending violence, it provides isolated 
remnants of violence completed: a 
beautiful wreckage of perfect angles, 
sounds, and reflections, cut off from 
each other and purged of humanity. 
These are the fetishes that videos recir- 
culate, that make the “thirtysome- 
thing” logo so odiously appealing, 
that make Wall Street such exciting. 
porn and sushi unlike regular food. 
‘Anyone who owns a really good cof- 
fee grinder and a compact disc of Bry- 
an Ferry’s Béte Noire album should 
know the common pleasures they 
afford. 

These involve neither effort nor risk; 
though best taken alone, they're by no 
means autoerotic. (Topic for extra 
credit essay: Is this because they de- 
mand passivity or because they in- 
duce it?) They replace humanity with 
the fetish of environment: When peo- 
ple describe digital sound, they gener- 
ally use material adjectives, as though 
sound were a substance rather than a 
pattern of motion. 

‘As fetishes go, I find these seductive 
but not real satisfying, like appetizers 
without a main course. They're very 
digital, very atomic: cleanly repetitive 
but not cumulative. Because they offer 
the fascination of perfection, they 
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close the world more than they open 
it. And the liberal romantic in me says 
that they're too easily had, like getting 
your first pair of handcuffs as a bar 
mitzvah present from your mom. It's a 
problem. 

House music, on the other hand, 
turns the music-as-environment fetish 
on its head, from an obsession with 
minutiae into an obsession with big- 
ness. A year and a half after the first 
wave of hype (even Rolling Stone 
called it “‘the next dance craze”), this 
hard, cultish disco from Chicago is 
still thriving and striving on its own 
cultish terms: mostly on independent 
labels and mostly in very serious 
dance clubs. Though the mainstream 
has accomodated some of its more ac- 
cessible pieces, like Ce Ce Rodgers’s 
“Someday” or Marshall Jefferson’s 
“Move Your Body,” big hunks of 
house remain beyond the general 
public’s grasp. If you want these hand- 
cuffs, you're going to have to put out. 
As Barry Walters observed in SPIN 
way back when, house makes 
demands. 

At the opposite end of the house 
spectrum from Rodgers and Jefferson 
lies a music so extreme that it barely 
qualifies as music. Except in a very 
limited sense, it doesn’t do what mu- 





sic’s supposed to do. You can’t really 
take it home and listen to it, and 
though it’s dance music, it doesn’t 
play to your dancing bones. Records 
like “Strings of Life” by Rhythim Is 
Rhythim (Transmat) and “The Brutal 
House” by Nitro Deluxe (Cutting) are 
crude mechanical rhythm loops fla- 
vored with simple special effects, as 
soulless as the fringes of the Bryan Fer- 
ry record, but with the violence still 
smoldering. Nitro. Deluxe and 
Rhythim Is Rhythim arrive on the 
scene ahead of Ferry, before technol- 
ogy has made the world safe for coffee 
grinders. 

The music goes by the name of acid 
house, which is pretty appropriate; 
this is cerebral music that obliterates 
the cerebrum. As an environmental fe- 
tish, it seems too brutal for the home, 
too big to take alone. Put it in a club, 
however, with a big sound system and 
a lot of anonymous dancers, and it be- 
comes a perfect escape: annihilation 
‘on your own terms. Colleague Frank 
Owen says that acid house isn’t mu- 
sic, it’s architecture, and that’s about 
right. It’s mechanical goo in a clean 
electronic world. As a fetish, it’s got 
more juice than the stuff that passes for 
real music. Bring on the main course, 
and something to wash it down. 
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Eric B. & Rakim, “Paid in Full” (4th & 
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Swing Out Sister, “Twilight World” 
(PolyGram) 

LL. Cool J, “Jack the Rapper” (Def 
Jam/Columbia) 
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“Sugar” Kane, “Let's Play it Cool” 
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JERRY GOODMAN 

‘A ten-year hiatus did nothing to dampen his 
spirit or stifle his vision. The prodigious. 
violinist who helped trailblaze the eoriy "70s 
fusion movement with the Mahavishnu 
Orchestra is back and at the peak of his 
creative powers. Both On The Future Of 
‘Aviation, his 1985 “comeback” album on 
Private Music, and his latest offering, the 
‘majestic Ariel, showcase his tolents as. 
‘composer and arranger os well os in- 
strumental prowess, 


LEO KOTTKE 

‘The soft-spoken, unassuming virtuoso from 
Minneapolis is back, spinning more magic 
‘on 6 & 12-sring quifars, as he hos been do- 
ing to wide acclaim since his 1969 debut 
‘lbum. On his Private Music debut, A Shout 
‘Toward Noon, the setting is sparser than 
‘usual (minimal cello accompaniment, oc- 
‘casional synth sweetening and no vocals 
whatsoever) This shipped-down ambiance 
allows the nuonce of Kotke's signature 
fingerstyle toring out with warmin 





RAVI SHANKAR 

Ina marked departure from strict indian 
classical tradition, the celebrated sitar 
master embraces the brave new world of 
digital technology on his Private Music 
but, Tana Mana (Body and Sout in his 
‘nave language). Ths sliring soundscape 
of East meets West combines the contem- 
porary sounds of synthesizers, sequencers 
‘and samplers with the ageless sounds of 
sitor, tabla and tamboura. An album that 
fadiates with elegance, elation and exalto- 
tion, Guest oppearances by George Har- 
tison, Patrick Hearn and Al Kooper. 





DAVID VAN TIEGHEM 

His eccentric approach fo rhythm has 
tracted the attention of such avant figures. 
{5 Lourie Anderson, Brian Eno and Peter 
Gordon. His pulsating, percussive scores 
have accompanied dance companies led 
by such noted choreographers as Twyla 
‘Tharp, Molissa Fenley and Wendy Perron, 
For his Private Music debut, Safety In 
Numbers, Van Tieghem once again blends 
found sounds, organic instruments and the 
latest in digital technology for a mult 
layered fabric of miythm and melody. 


CARLOS ALOMAR 





For the past 15 years he has served os the 
‘hythmic anchor ond musical director of the 
David Bowie Band. On his Private Music 
debut, Dream Generator, Carios sleps out 
‘05 ¢ conceptualist and solo artis in his 
‘own right. Using the Photon MIDI interface, 
hhe was able to tigger dozens of syn- 
‘hesizers and sampling units from his own 
familiar guitar The effect is monumental, 
like an 80-piece orchestra performing his 
‘emotionaly-charged music. A triumph of 
technology melded with pure personal 
cxpression. 


PATRICK O’HEARN 

On his Private Music debut, Anctent 
Dreams, Patrick created an understated 
audio landscape with a distinctly organic 
feel, it marked o dramatic change from his 
‘more commercial work with the pop band: 
Missing Persons. On his followup album, 
Between Two Words, tne flented 
mmultinstrumentalist and composer strkes 
‘commen ground between his seemingly 
‘divergent styles. Tough more composed 
and fight arranged than the very spacious 
“Ancient Dreams, this latest effort is no less 
‘evocative I stonds Between Two Words o 
op and New Age. 











YANNI 

Uke fellow Minnesotan Prince, Yanni is @ 
virtual one-man show in the studio. His. 
Private Music debut, Keys To Imagination, 
was recorded entirely af his home facility in 
Minneapolis, though at times it sounds as if 
he hired the London Symphony Orchestra 
for the session. Coplandesque strains seep 
through all the technology. Cinematic in 
scope, Yanni has fashioned a soundscape 
that is at once grandiose and elegant, oF- 
chestral and ethereal 





SANFORD PONDER 

‘On his acclaimed Private Music debut, 
Etosha, Ponder composed sparse, shim- 
mering music on the Fairight digital syn- 
thesizer against 0 backdrop of ambient en- 
vironmental sounds, For his 1987 followup, 
Tigers Are Brave, he takes the experiment 
{step further by introducing more pro- 
‘gressive mythms and more ambitious ar- 
Fangements ino the organic mix. Guest ap 
earances by violinist Jerry Goodman, sax- 
Ist Brandon Fields and trumpeter Chuck 
Findley help widen the appaul of this 
engaging album, 
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EDDIE JOBSON 

Ina startling departure from tne comme 
cial mainstream he nas been associated 
with since the early “70s, he former Roxy 
Music synthesist and U.K. founder explores 
the full range ofthe Synciavier Digital 
Music Computer on Theme Of Secrets, his 
evocative debut on Private Musi. Highly 
‘cinematic and atmosphere, this stunning 
‘one-man effort places equal emphasis on 
melody and the silences betwoen the notes 











LUCIA HWONG 

‘The gifted Renaissance woman (actress, 
dancer, pointer, composer) weaves a 
‘seamless mood on her Private Music 
‘debut, House of Sleeping Beauties. Serene, 
bittersweet and hountingly beoutful, his 
‘album will puta spell on you, Lucia pays 
homage fo her Chinese ancestors while 
‘ocknowledging the influence of Western 
mminimalsts such os Philip Glass, ery Riley 
‘ond Steve Reich. highly personal statement 
bridging the past and present 
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UNDERGROUND 


Regardless of what you've been led to 
believe, England has produced so few 
great bands in the last half-decade 
that you could count them using 
Dondi’s penile rings as an abacus. 
There just haven’t been that many. 
There have been some, however, and 
the best in recent memory is a band 
called Spacemen 3. In just a couple 
of years, these clowns have spewed 
four chunks of major-league wax (all 
on the English Glass label) that are so 
consistently great that you're one bad 
penny if you don’t pick up on ‘em 
They've already spawned a gang of 
craven imitators called Loop, who've 
been awarded favorite son status by 
the UK press. Luckily, you (the en- 
lightened reader) aren’t as toadyingly 
lame as the English music press. You 
recognize unique greatness where it 
lives and breathes, right? Damn 
straight. So recognize these already. 
Spacemen 3's first venture into the 








cold light of day was an LP called 
Sound of Confusion. Using Elektra 
era Stooges as a point of departure, 
this baby takes you on a long, 

loud, beautiful journey through a 
dark respiratory system of wah- 
wahed guitar chords. You know that 
feeling of melting expansion that 
races up your vein when you shoot 
dope? This record produces the same 
effect. The first chunk bloots in like a 
narcotic wad of lava-light goo, illumi- 
nating all sortsa hidden passages in- 
side your brain. The cover selections 
here (the 13th Floor Elevators’ “Rol- 
lercoaster,” the Stooges’ “Little Doll” 
and “O.D. Catastrophe’’) take 
familiar musical themes and make 
them new. A wonderful start. 

“The Walkin’ with Jesus” EP is a 
fitting companion piece. The live take 
of “Rollercoaster” is almost as mud- 
trancing as the Elevators’ own, and 
“Sound of Confusion’ ranks among, 


the Spacemen’s truly important philo- 
sophical treatises. The EP also intro- 
duces a more functionally modern 
guitar edge to the gigantically string- 
rife proceedings. This stuff was 
obviously recorded well after the 
revolution of ‘77. 

With their next EP, “Transparent 
Radiation,” our lads took a turn into a 
moose-colored universe that reflects 
constantly upon the nature of its own 
existence. Structurally, the record re- 
volves around two long covers (Red 
Crayola’s ‘Transparent Radiation” 
and a Sun Ra/MCS composition 
called “Starship”’) that warm your in- 
terior landscape like a pint of lauda- 
num. The guitar swirl is so lushly 
opiate that the band even gets away 
with adding some string parts to the 


Original Sins: (L-R) Dan McKinney, 
Ken Bussiere, J.T., Dave Ferrara. 


Bico Stupakoft 


long instrumental passages. A Penn- 
sylvania drug dealer | know said that 
he finds this one “too trippy,” but 
that seems like calling a bowl of chili 
“400 delicious.” Like, yeah? 

The combo's new The Perfect 
Prescription not only plows new 
furrows across your brow, but also 
kinda sums up everything that’s come 
before. Included here are a highly- 
evolved chuff-rave called “Take Me 
to the Other Side” and some new ver- 
sions of songs from the preceding two 
records, done in a style that’s more 
sensual than any of their previous 
work. Billy Dwight has said they're 
“like being on acid and floating in a 
sensory deprivation tank with four 
pounds of butter and Traci Lords.” | 
pretty much agree with that, but it’s 
only the beginning. The material runs 
from acousto-drug-rant to grunt- 
flecked-howl to hornish-mantra- 
dowel-slap. Spacemen 3 invite you to 





go beyond the confines of your con- 
sciousness. | suggest that you follow 
their lead. 


Hey pal, | dunno if anybody's clued 
you in yet, but punk rock’s a virtual 
dead turd floating in the dirty bow! of 
pop culture. Six years of hardcore 
populism (an idea that looked better 
‘on paper than it eventually sounded 
on vinyl) and the recent turn toward 
Aerosmith-revisionism have all but 
killed it. | say “all but” because there 
are still a few bands around that can 
make you remember why the crap 
initially seemed like such a bonus 
idea. Down in N.C. there’s Antiseen, 
Virginia’s got the Prevaricators, L.A. 
checks in with the Lazy Cowgirls. 
‘And hey—there's even a band worth 
thrashing about in N.Y.C. They're 
called Ed Gein’s Car and their new 
live LP, You Light Up My Liver 
(CBGBs/Celluloid), is a thick kick 
from the belly of righteousness. They 
take some clues from the Misfits 
(whose “Last Caress” they cover), but 
shove the proceedings into a unique, 
fast overdrive that whips along like a 
snavel without sacrificing riff or tun- 


age to mere speedism. An extremely 
hot show, containing most of the 
tunes from their first LP and a 

hand fulla new lung burners. Ace. 


As if to show how magnificent life 
after punk can be, there’s a new LP 
‘out by Spot called Picking Up Where 
1 Left Off (No Auditions, PO Box 
49767, Austin, TX 78765). If you 
don’t know who Spot is, take your ass 
in your hands and shake it. The guy 
was SST’s house producer in the ear- 
ly days, cofounder of the Nig Heist 
(perhaps the scuzziest scam-punk 
band ever), and an early booster for 
everyone from the Buttholes to Suici- 
dal Tendencies. Hell, he actually 
recorded a good version of “Institu- 
tionalized” with Suicidal back in 
“80 or so. It just never came out. The 
guy knows his way around the punk 
thing like few others and (unlike the 
Artless Entanglements record last 





year) his new LP takes no truck with 
the genre. Playing most everything 
himself, Spot gets in touch with his 
roots here. He banjo-slugs his way 
through “The Cuckoo,” slide-guitar 
gators into “Etc. Etc.,”” and generally 
shows that he’s a lot more than just a 
Dave Burrell lookalike. And y'know, 
it’s kinda hard for me to imagine an 
LP by this Volkswagen mechanic 
sounding this good. But it does. 


One of last year’s best singles from 
left field was a ditty called “Just 14” 
by a Pennsylvania band called the 
Original Sins. Ripping off some hot 
Iggy riffs that nobody’d bothered with 
in a while and locking them onto a 
songwriting sensibility as sick as any- 
thing anyone’s ever manifested, the 
thing was an instant hotcake with ev- 
erybody who had an ounce of sense. 
The new debut album, Big Soul (Bar/ 
None, PO Box 1704, Hoboken, N} 
07030), continues to kick out the 
whatever. The first side is a blaring set 
of mean-spirited rock-shit that oinks 
like the hawg of righteousness skew- 
ered on a spit. The flip side contains 
post-dBs’ pop so highly developed 


that when fans of this stuff get a boner 
they won't feel guilty. 


There's a certain sameness to your 
standard drink-tank R&B band’s ma- 
terial, but this is actually a large part 
of the music’s appeal. The rhythmic 
and structural givens can be present- 
ed without a lotta clear thought or ef- 
fort, thus freeing the musicians to 
invent all they want inside of the pre- 
scribed confines. For most bands this 
means plodding through another 
dull, rote set. But for truly inspired 
units it means a chance to pour ape 
essence over every unlost chord in 
the book. King Snake Roost can be 
numbered among the inspired practi- 
tioners of mutational R&B. Their de- 
but LP, From Barbarism to Christian 
Manhood (Aberrant, c/o Box A566, 
Sydney South, NSW 2000, Australia), 
is the skeeziest piece of nonpurist 
hooch holler that your correspondent 
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has heard since Motor Boys Motor’s 
magnificent album back in ’82. The 
basics here consist of one shot throat, 
one obliquely sockodelic guitar, a 
host of torso-thick bass lines, and one 
neolithic drum line. With these ele- 
ments, the band conjures up a musi- 
cal ouch that rivals Killdozer. 


For a non-jazzbo, John Fahey has a 
whole lotta records out. We've got 
twenty-five of them in the other room 
and I’m sure we're missing at least a 
few. Anyway, if you don’t know, 
Fahey is the king of what they call 
American Primitive Guitar. Basically 
self-taught, a fanatical country blues 
collector in the early Sixties, a com- 
plete wiseass and the author of some 
of the funniest liner notes ever, Fahey 
invented the moves that jimokes like 
Leo Kottke later copped as their own. 
Fingerpicking complex or bugger- 
ingly simple patterns with his right 
hand, doing all sortsa screwy tuning 
and chording with his left, he’s like 
an acoustic equivalent of Sonic 
Youth, He never does any vocals, 
plays some of the most gorgeously 
fluid lines this side of Joseph Spence, 


and has more drunken integrity in 
one dirty finger than any other boozer 
I can easily name. His new record, | 
Remember Blind Joe Death (Varrick, 
1 Camp St., Cambridge, MA 02140), 
is his best in quite a while. It also fea- 
tures his first long set of fictional liner 
notes in ages, so you should at least 
read it in a store. 


While many collegiate peewees 
throw themselves panting at the feet 
of Robyn Hitchcock, a label called 5 
Hours Back (39 Clapham Park Rd. 
London SW4, UK) has rereleased a 
pair of records that should make 
these selfsame yobbies pee chips. 
The albums of which | speak are the 
first two by the English band Kaleido- 
scope (no relation to the American 
one with Dave Lindley and Chris 
Darrow), Tangerine Dream and Faint- 
ly Blowing. Sonically, the records 
(one from ‘67, the other from '69) sit 





somewhere between Barrett-era Pink 
Floyd, the Hollies of Evolution, and 
the earliest records by fruitsy UK 
roots diviners like Fairport Conven- 
tion and the Incredible String Band. 
So, like, if you're going to a bikers’ 
picnic or something, these babies'd 
be the absolute wrong ones to tote. 
But if you know somebody who 
thinks that Hitchcock's okay, this 
stuff'll make ‘em strap on tights and 
go dancing around the Maypole. 
Which is a pretty worthwhile thing to 
watch. It’s unfortunate that (like many 
of their confreres) Kaleidoscope 
didn’t recognize that string and horn 
sections are almost always the en- 
emy, but most of the hardcore sissy- 
fying on these records goes on 
without too much external filigree. 


‘As usual, I'm requesting that you send 
any fine non-cassette items my way. 
My tape deck’s busted and | don’t 
think I'll replace it, since that gives 
me a great excuse not to deal with the 
mountain of tapes that are peeking up 
from behind the dog. Thank you. | 
may be contacted at PO Box 301, W. 
Somerville, MA 02144. ® 
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UNDERGROUND 


Pere Ubu Is Back 


Allen Ravenstine of Pere Ubu 
remembers standing out in front of a 
club one night in Phoenix with singer 
David Thomas, just watching the 
people come in to see their band 
“Some of these guys were in three- 
piece suits. There was one guy who 
kept running back and forth from 
where he was working as a mechanic 
across the street to find out if the 
opening band had stopped playing 
yet. He was in his coveralls that were 
all covered with grease. And there 
were people that looked like punk 
rockers—men and women. And 
there was just this whole smattering 
of people. It's always been that way. 
The comment that we made to each 
other was that in some way or other 
each one of these people feels that 
they don’t quite fit in. They're coming 
to this gig because they know this is 
one place for some period of time on 
this night that they can find 
something that’s for them.” 


Itwas a desperate, stubborn refusal of 
the world, a total rejection; the kind 
of thing that once drove men into the 
desert, but our desert was the Flats 
—'Those Were Different Times, A 
Memoir of Cleveland Life: 1967— 
1975” by Charlotte Pressler 


1 know what | think 
1 think the whole world stinks 
And | don’t need a shrink 
1 just hate it 
—"Agitated” 
by the Electric Eels, Cleveland, 1975 


Pere Ubu formed in 1975, but their 
story starts earlier. Flash back to the 
late ‘60s, when a handful of 
Cleveland teenagers began putting 
together rock bands. They were 
restless; the defined weirdness of the 
time—"freak,” “hippy’”—didn't fit. 
These few kids, smart loners, were 
something else: what guitarist Peter 
Laughner called a “counter- 
counterculture,” freaks beyond 
freakdom. 

“Nou just didn’t see yourself 
reflected in the world around you. 
The workaday blue collar world was 
rejecting you,” Charlotte Pressler, 
Laughner’s wife in the early '70s, 
recalls. In response, these kids acted 
arrogant, did ambitious reading and 
listening: jazz, heavy metal, 
‘experimental, everything. An 
indigenous Dada arose. The Electric 
Eels did a song about refrigerators. 
That was considered really cool— 
taking straight stuff and seeing 
incongruity in it, making gestures in a 
hostile environment. According to 
Pressler, “Bowie represented the 
breakthrough for us that the Beatles. 
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did for others. He was into breaking 
down categorization. That was 
dangerous in Cleveland.’” 

From 1970 to 1975 these 
musicians formed bands, broke up 
bands, formed new ones: Mirrors, the 
Electric Eels, Froggy and the Shrimps, 
Cinderella Backstreet, Rocket From 
the Tombs. The bands got occasional 
club gigs in the industrial Flats by the 
Cuyahoga River—gigs that were 
usually only attended by friends. 
“We never had any hope that anyone 
would ever hear us,’ says Thomas. 
“Everyone hated us, thought we were 
a joke. We didn’t care. We were 
doing music. We knew what we were 


doing had value, had worth. We 
knew that what we were doing was 
very good.” Did they ever dream of 
being rock ‘n’ roll stars, top of the 
pops? Thomas laughs. ‘We were a 
sinking ship, a doomed, sinking ship. 
We knew it was less [to 
about fame], that it didn’t make a 
difference. You do what you have to 
do.” 

In mid-1975 some of the bands 
were breaking up. None had released 
a record. After Rocket From the 
Tombs broke up, Thomas decided to 
make his own single. He hoped that 
“someday somebody would find out 
that something good was happening” 











in Cleveland—someone would hear 
the record and say, “Boy, this is really 
something.” Thomas and Laughner 
recruited Tom Herman, Allen 
Ravenstine, Tim Wright, and Scott 
Krauss. The resulting single, “30 
Seconds Over Tokyo’’/‘“Heart Of 
Darkness,” so pleased them that they 
became a band: Pere Ubu. 

‘Around this time, Peter Laughner’s 
behavior was getting scary. Show-off 
stuff: He walked into a Cleveland bar, 


Ubu ‘88: (L-R) Chris Cutler, Allen 
Ravenstine, David Thomas, Jim Jones, 
Scott Krauss, Tony Maimone 


slammed a pistol down on it, and 
called out, “Check your weapon at 
the bar.”” The other Ubus let 
flamboyant, provocative stuff happen 
around them, but weren't too fond of 
doing it themselves, except in their 
music. After recording a second 
single, “Final Solution,’ they 
disbanded and reformed as a way of 
dumping Laughner. (“‘Ain’t it fun 
when you know that you're gonna 
die young,” Laughner had sung, 
sarcastic at his own expense, but 
proud. And a few years later, he 
fulfilled his own prophesy.) 

The singles, Thomas's message in a 
bottle, reached the ears of Cliff 
Burnstein, A&R for Phonogram- 
Mercury. Burnstein created a 
subsidiary, Blank Records, on which 
Pere Ubu released The Modern 
Dance LP. It was less brutal but more 
rollicking than the singles, thanks in 
part to new bass player Tony 
Maimone. Thomas's singing, while 
retaining desperateness, added 
humor, yowling weirdness. Synth 
lines became hums, blips, screeches 
that other instruments had to play 
with or around; or dissonant noise. 
Ubu took chances with form: a song 
break with no rock beat; a rocking 


song that only emerges two-thirds- 
way through a murky, deliberately 
tangled cut; a song (“Sentimental 
Journey”) that lacks a drum beat 
altogether. This last was the sound of 
thrown bottles, breaking glass (acting 
as “riff”), synth noises, drum 
crescendos, deliberately 
nondevelopmental guitar chording, 
Thomas muttering like a hungover 
tour guide, “it’s a house, it’s a 
home.” 

Later, as the group developed, it 
was no longer Thomas's 
responsibility to carry a melody, to be 
front man. He became Master of 
Ceremonies or commentator or 
narrator or dreamy/bemused/frantic 
inhabitant of the music. Late Ubu can 
be seen as a gentler, more 
collaborative version of early 
Cleveland. Breaking down 
categories, tossing around 
incongruities—that remained, but no 
longer as a defiant gesture. The 
world’s allowed to play too, if it 
wants. 

“We consider ourselves 
traditionalists,” says Thomas. "We 
consider what we do rock ‘n’ roll. 
One tradition is three to four minutes 
per song, So how do you deal with 





that limitation? One way is by writing 
in series. You begin somewhere and 
establish a common ground” —he 
gives as an example the sea and 
beach sounds they use so often. 
“Next song you can quote from the 
previous song.” In this way the 
musicians are free to go on and do 
more in the second, add to what's 
already been established. 

There's a second way that Ubu 
deals with the time limitation. “It’s 
incredibly obvious: we allow the 
music to do what music does. People 
hear opera on Saturday afternoons, 
the sun coming in through the blinds. 
All that world can be evoked in a 
second. There are three minutes 
worth of sounds. You can use those 
sounds to evoke a landscape. 
Everyone has basically the same 
series of emotions—everyone deals 
with the same things, faces the same 
problems through history. Because 
we deal in emotional language and 
pictures, it’s easier to establish a 
common language.” 

Pere Ubu ceased in 1982. 
Personality conflicts. As Ravenstine 
says, “Pere Ubu has always been a 
band full of generals. There’s never 
been any privates. And that’s always 


been one of the things that made it 
work well and at the same time made 
it impossible to be in.” 

Recently, Thomas started working 
with Ravenstine and Tony Maimone 
again in the Wooden Birds. 
“Independently of each other,” 
Ravenstine says, “we were interested 
in doing something more hard rock— 
it began to sound to us on the track of 
what we'd been doing before. On 
tour in Europe, people said that we 
sounded like Pere Ubu.” They 
decided to add Scott Krauss and call 
themselves Pere Ubu again. In 
March, they plan to release The 
Tenement Year, the first Pere Ubu 
album in six years. 

“People sometimes like to look at 
the music we've made,” says 
Ravenstine, “and they like to say, 
“We see all this darkness; what's all 
this darkness about? Are you guys 
political? Are you trying to make 
some sort of a social statement?’ | 
don't think so. | don’t think so. I don’t 
think any more than any group of ten 
people on a bus, if you went in and 
recorded the noise on that bus, is that 
a social statement? Well, maybe. And 
maybe not.” 

—Frank Kogan 
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After ten years, 
Robert Smith is still 
the Cure. 


Article by Brad Balfour 


“'ve dealt with the worst already,” says the Cures Robert Smith 
about the bizarre relationship he has with his fans. “Here lam in 
my mom and dad's house, in the same room | grew up in, eating 
peanut butter sandwiches. I'm not really worried about them.” 
Thus the current state of affairs between the cherub-featured 
Cure leader and his fans, those ardent souls who believe the 
music possesses power enough to wash away the gloom and 
alienation it so vividly describes. 

For Smith, coming home isn’t simply an ordinary visit with the 
folks. Rather, it’s part of a regimen of re-ordering both internal 
and external priorities. He’s taking a year off, first to finish the 
next Cure album, then to work on a solo project. He’s even been 
offered a shot in a film by the director of Pee-wee’s Big Adven- 
ture. And he’s moving, retreating from his flat in London in favor 
of a more pastoral life close by his parents’ Sussex home. 

Having recently turned 28, Smith realizes that the years may 
well have brought a clearer vision of who he is and where he’s 
going. “We are very conscious of re-modeling things that have 
already been,”” notes Smith. After 10 years and numerous per- 
sonnel changes, the Cure has evolved without losing the es- 
sence of its uniqueness, a fact underscored by the platinum 
success of the most recent album, Kiss Me, Kiss Me, Kiss Me. 
Smith’s guiding musical aesthetic (shaped, oddly enough, by his 
great affection for comic books) places less emphasis on the 
durability of art than on its ability to strike an immediate, re- 
sponsive chord in listeners. “It’s the impact that draws you in,”” 
he explains, “just like reading a great comic book. It has that 
immediacy.” In addition to comics, Smith knows all kinds of 
music (from artists such as the Eno-inspired Gavin Bryars to Elvis 
Costello) and has an insatiable desire for literature (he’s quick to 
rattle off the titles of books he’s read lately, naming Lautrea- 
mont’s Maldoror as one of his current favorites, and sing the 





praises of revered authors, in particular Patrick White). 

What we have here, then, is a dual personality—not in the 
true head-shrinker’s sense, but in all the ways Smith likes to be. 
He will smear his face with lipstick—confusing the hell out of 
homophobes worldwide—then revel in his long-standing rela- 
tionship with teen love Mary. He professes to have little concern 
about fashion, yet his flyaway hair style makes him distinctive. 
He has self-confidence enough for two, but frets over his height 
(he’s six feet tall). 








And though fans—“waifs,"" Smith calls them—arouse his 
consternation over their tragic, romantic image of him languish- 
ing in a callous world, he recognizes as well they comprise the 
Cure's solid rock of support. They have his address, these 
waifs, and often slip obscure notes under his door in the dead 
of night. This facet of success Smith has accepted, virtually with- 
out reservation—the simple reason being that minus the 
waifs there would still be a Robert Smith, but there would 
never be a Cure. 





There’s something almost subversive in what you do musically. 
Sometimes I think when we release the more pop songs it’s good 

‘cause they entice people in and then we can break them into 

listening to things they'd not normally be exposed to, Even if 
‘one person out of a hundred really follows our particular train of 
thought and listens to Pornography and thinks, My god this 

is great, then the pop songs are good. If our music always 
reflected the content of the lyrics we would have a far reduced 
audience and that would frustrate me. 
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REVENGE O! 


There’s an old Japanese proverb that says, 
“Dont get mad, get even’ And as you are about 
to see, we at Kawasaki have just gone those 
words of wisdom one better. 

This, as if you couldn't tell, is the radically 
redesigned 1988 Ninja’ 600. 














You can see that the aerodynamics (already 


the slipperiest around) have been made even 
slicker. So here are a few little performance 
touches you can't see. 








The engine is the ultra reliable, liquid cooled, 
16-valve in-line four that made the Ninja the 
Ninja. Except that we've bumped the power up 
by 13% to make it the strongest production 
600 ever built 

The all-new steel and aluminum double 
cradle frame helped us lop an incredible 
33 pounds off last year’s model. Handling is 
quicker than ever because of a tighter wheel- 
base, sharper steering geometry and the 





‘THE NINJA. 












adjustable Electric Suspension Control System. 600 we've ever produced. And we can sum it 
Easy tuning UNI-TRAK‘ rear suspension, up in one word. 

powerful Balanced Actuation Caliper disc Sweet. As in our other favorite proverb— 

brakes and even new custom designed wheels _ revenge is sweet. 

and tires all contribute to road feel beyond he 

your greatest imagination. And all these im- Kawasaki 

provements, remember, are to a bike that was Let the good times roll. 

already hot enough to be chosen by the 

California Superbike School 8 years running. 

Ina nutshell, it’s the quickest, best handling 








“1 was just in 
one of those 
descending 
spirals. Only the 
group was 
aware of how 
ludicrious | was 


becoming.” 


How do you deal with the different sides of your 
personality? 

I decided a long time ago that | had to try to subju- 
gate two very distinct sides. One had to take over 
from the other for me to make the most of it. Other- 
wise, I'd be compromised to the extremes. I'm 
lucky I’ve managed to juggle the two. 

‘A manic-depressive kind of duality? 

Itwent to that extreme, | suppose, at one point. I'm 
trying to juggle the extremes of touring and the 
group and also keep my private life in a more cen- 
tered position. That's why on the last tour it was the 
first time all the girls came away with us for weeks. 
And all the families came to see us. I'm trying to 
make the Cure a bigger environment so that all the 
people | like are involved in it, In the past it’s been 
purely the people in the group; it’s been a horribly 
selfish kind of life. 

Do you see yourself as self-destructive? 

I think there was a point | reached around the time 
of Pornography when | was probably closest to fol- 
lowing in those people's footsteps, ‘cause | had ro- 
mantic delusions, which | no longer have. | don’t 
want to be immortalized. 

You don’t want to be another lan Curtis? 

| think one for each generation is enough. 

Have you found it difficult to deal with success? 
It was something that just sort of happened. | re- 
member one particular night when I thought to my- 
self, | am now faced with these two choices: 
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continuing like this with the inevitable end, which 
would have happened within a period of a year, or 
just rethinking what | was doing and why | was do- 
ing it and concentrating on enjoying myself outside 
of the context of the group. And | chose the latter 
because | felt, well, it's an age-old argument that 
I'm going to die anyway so I might as well have 
some fun rather than remorselessly grinding myself 
into the grave, which is what | was doing. | wasn’t 
doing it in public, or in front of an audience, or for 
applause. I was just on one of those vicious, de- 
scending spirals. You alleviate your discomfort and 
pain by becoming ever more excessive. 
It’s almost fashionable. 
It becomes inevitable if you do it. A lot of people 
weren't aware of that. Only the group who was 
aware of how ludicrous | was becoming. | kept a 
very able public image and a very straight face 
when other people were around, but was in a pretty 
savage way while we were recording Pornography. 
You should read a book called Acid Dreams. 
Apparently | said something over here in one of the 
magazines—I was being very “colorful,” | sup- 
pose—about not knowing anyone who hadn't ex- 
perimented with drugs, and that | didn’t remember 
making the Glare album, and things like that. In the 
Evening Standard there was this big piece about 
how I'm completely deranged and on drugs, so 
I'm expecting that in the next couple of days the 
police will do a “Boy George” on me in London 
and hammer the door down. 
You've been outspoken about doing drugs and 
drinking. 
Yeah, but Mary (Smith's girlfriend of 13-plus years) 
drinks much more than me. | just drink to help her 
along. (Laughs) 
You've had such a long-term relationship. It’s like 
you don’t need all these breakups and all the kick- 
you-in-the-butt. 
I don’t know. Whenever people say that about me 
and Mary it makes me laugh. | don’t think I’m that 
difficult. 
Mary isn’t overshadowed by your job or your role? 
No, because she doesn’t come in contact with it. 
She doesn’t usually tour and we never discuss the 
Cure when I’m at home. | always think of myself as 
Mary's boyfriend, never her as my girlfriend. 
Do you think you and Mary will ever have 
children? 
V've thought about it from time to time but it’s too 
much responsibility—t’m too erratic to be a father. 
| really love kids; the happiest times in my life are 
spent with kids. I've got six nephews and | con- 
stantly play with and attempt to teach them the 
finer arts of football or, as you call it, soccer. But | 
think my attitude towards them would be different 
if | were actually the father, like my older brother 
who owns three of them. | see his attitude when he 
feels responsible for them and gets very nervous 
thinking, My god are they going to kill themselves, 
whereas | just join in on their level. Ifthey scream, | 
scream back; if they nip me, | nip back. Conse- 
quently they treat me as one of their own. 
Ultimately, though, it’s up to Mary. Ifshe decides 
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she wants children then it would be different. 
Did the move to the country make any differ- 
ence in your attitude? 

Well, now I've got a house on the beach—actually 
it’s not a beach with sand but pebbles—and | can 
look out the window towards the sea; maybe such 
a peaceful environment will rekindle my paternal 
instincts but | doubt it. 

Did the “Killing an Arab’ controversy make you 
more politically aware and more interested in get- 
ting involved with political issues? 

Ina very real way | was brought into contact with a 
worldwide problem—racism—and with the sort of 
heightened distrust it engenders. But we were al- 
most like a third party, brought in as a catalyst and 
puton trial for something that existed apart from us. 
Itseemed quite absurd that we were being blamed 
for anti-Arab feelings, because we were being used 
by certain Americans who were anti-Arab. We 
didn’t realize how serious it was until we had to 
take sides and make a point. At first | just stood back 
and laughed, thinking, This is ludicrous. But we 
were eventually forced to do some things when it 
started interfering in our lives. It turned out all right, 
though it was a bit weird, Once we got involved, | 
made it very clear where our allegiance was—and 
refuse to make any retractions. Even the explana- 
tion | offered for the song was really tongue-in- 
cheek, because the whole notion of explaining a 
song that obvious made me laugh. 

Are there any other politicalissues you take aninter- 
est in? 

The only things we've done have been the mental 
health benefits. That's political in a sense, but it’s 
more. The benefit concerts we've done have been 
almost exclusively for mental health. They're such 
a downtrodden minority, that no one seems to 
bother. It’s awful. 

Michael Dempsey, who was the original bass 
player, used to work in a mental asylum. We used 
to go there for parties. | could never understand 
why a lot of them were there. There’s this enor- 
mous difference between people who are mentally 
unstable and people who are actually mentally de- 
ficient. That distinction doesn’t seen to be so clear- 
cut anymore. People use it as a political weapon, 
especially in America. I’ve only read about the per- 
centage of minority races that are institutionalized 
under the banner of being mentally deficient or 
mentally unstable, which is another way—a veiled 
way—of saying that they're threatening to the fab- 
ric of society. It reaches the point when it can be 
used as a very effective weapon for social order. 
Certainly I’ve vented a lot of my frustration and ex- 
pressed a certain amount of derangement as a sing- 
er in a group and been applauded for it. I've been 
lucky because of the people around me who've 
been willing to help me channel it in a more pro- 
ductive way. Had | been born into a different envi- 
ronment, a different social environment, | would 
have turned out very differently. 
| bet you were a pain in the ass to your parents. 
They sort of understood that I thought life was basi- 
cally a waste of time unless you were doing some- 





thing you wanted to do. What's the point of 
spending years and years doing something you 
don’t want to do? With this overview in mind, this 
ambition, that once you reach a certain age or 
point then you promise yourself that you'll do 
something you really want to. | thought all that was. 
nonsense, and I suppose I’ve been lucky in that I’ve 
proved to myself that | can exist doing exactly what 
I want to. But if it had gone wrong, | hope | would 
have had the strength of my convictions and | 
would have died. | hope. 

What rock music most affected you when you were 
younger? 

lused to really love Roxy Music. | remember seeing, 
“Pajamarama’’ on English TV when | was 13 or 14. 
Brian Ferry used to have a really good quiff, pink 
leopard skin jacket and stuff. The first four Roxy 
albums are really good. 

The initial people who made an impression on 
me, through my older brother, were the '60s psy- 
chedelic types like Hendrix, Captain Beefheart, 
Cream. But my first choice in records, ones | actual- 
ly went out and bought, were Bowie's Ziggy Star- 
dust and the first Alex Harvey album. | used to 
follow the Sensational Alex Harvey Band around 
when | was 14. That was the only group I really 
wanted to be in. | used to wear an Alex Harvey t- 
shirt, a black and white striped shirt, and | went to 
see them everywhere, right through ‘til 1976. Alex 
Harvey was the closest | ever came to idolizing 
anyone. But Inever met him, although | met the rest 
of the group after Alex died. | never tried to get 
backstage or anything, even though | was follow- 
ing them around. 

Why? 

I didn’t think | would have anything in common 
with him. | just thought he was good. I didn’t think 
we could sit down and talk about anything, be- 
cause we've experienced completely different 
things. | liked the power and drama of the Alex Har- 
vey Band, but not in any emotional context. We 
attract different types. 

Is there anyone around now whom you admire and 
would like to meet? 

I've thought about this because I've actually had 
the opportunity to meet some of the people I’ve 
really admired—people who are almost heroic to 
me—and | haven't bothered to. I've actually turned 
down the opportunity. Last year | was set to go to 
lunch with Ray Bradbury, but | didn’t go. | apolo- 
gized, said | wouldn't be able to make it. | didn’t 
wantto bore Ray Bradbury, but | also didn’t want to 
be let down; | didn’t want to find out that he wasn't 
like what | expected him to be like. It’s like seeing a 
bad film of one of your favorite books. | know I’ve 
disappointed people I've met who admire me— 
people who figure if | can write something like 
“Faith” | must be like this all the time. But God, I'm. 
not. | wouldn’t actually want to meet anyone | con- 
sidered more than human, because I'd hate to be 
disappointed. I'd think, God, everyone's as bad as | 
am. 

I met Ray Bradbury once and he was some sort of 
right wing reactionary. 


Adrian Boot 





Well, he wouldn't come to our concert, either. 
That's another reason why | wouldn’t go out with 
him. He gave me a signed copy of Something 
Wicked This Way Comes, but he wouldn’t come to 
the concert. He said it wasn’t his thing. | thought, 
Well, if he’s going to be such a staid old bastard 
anyway, then lunch isn’t my thing. 

How extensive has your drug use been? 

I've tried a lot of different drugs because I’ve been 
interested in trying them, and | haven’ t for a couple 
of years because I've had mood swings and it’s be- 
cause | was aware of my body getting old; | wanted 
to try the blue sky and the fresh air for awhile. 

V'dspenta couple of years being hideously intro- 
‘spective which, at the time was really good fun, but 
l've never made any bones about advocating peo- 
ple to try drugs as long as they don’t get addicted. 
It's not destructive like drink or types of food or life 
styles. | have always been completely anti-addic- 
tion, but I’ve always been pro-experiment. 

If someone offered me anything and | felt like it 
would be good fun to try—whatever it was, a differ- 
ent way of cooking worms or an hallucinogenic—I 
would try it. If | didn’t feel like that, | wouldn't. I've 
never felt any pressure one way or the other. 

In America there’s been the development of de- 
signer hallucinogenics. Have you been intrigued 
about or have ever tried any of these things like 
Adam or XTC? 

Itried XTC a couple of years ago. At the time | 
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was completely mauled. | probably missed half the 
effects because | was in a coma through drinking. 
Some people believe your brain cells are com- 
pletely fried. 
I've just grown up the same as anyone else, really. 
Had any weird sort of paranormal experiences? 
| used to believe I'd once seen someone reflected 
over my shoulder in the mirror in the house where 
my mom and dad live. | spun around and no one 
was there. It was just my mind, | think. 

Idon’t actually believe in ghosts or UFOs.! 
mean, | believe that UFOs could exist. 
But they haven't picked you out as a target. 
No, in fact | was just reading in Omni about all the 
abductees. There's a big new wave of abductees in 
‘America. The big thing is to have been abducted. 
The abductees talk about all the grey aliens and 
artificial insemination and such. 
It’s pretty weird, isn’t it? 
Itend to goalong with the mass hallucination, Jung- 
ian sort of explanation rather than the actual vehi- 
cle, UFOs. 
What are you listening to nowadays? 
Irish folk music. I'm still addicted to it, | keep 
buying cassettes of it. It just makes me feel good. 
You're going to record a solo album. Is it going to 
be ambient music? 
That was going to be the second Glove project. A 
music for dreams record. A free hit of LSD with ev- 
ery record. I'm going torecord a solo album in the 
summer. | was going to do it last year, but | never 
had the time. | got caught up in the frenzy of the 
Cure and before | knew it! was booked out for three 
months of concerts. So this year | thought I'd dedi- 
cate time for it because | wanted to make a serious 
effort to break into film music. 
What will the album be like? 
Mostly acoustic. Even the drum machine that’s go- 
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The Cure at Madison Square Garden last summer. 





ing to be used on a couple of the songs will be the 
one we used on the Glove album; one of those big 
old Rollin boxes so it'll be very bassy. I've been 
trying to learn how to use certain instruments like 
the emulator. It's very basic technology, but there’s 
something in me that won't let me accept technol- 
ogy. | fear that if | learn how to operate a thing like 
an emulator I'll forget how to be young, how to be 
naive, how to be stupid. | still have a fear of know- 
ing too much about inanimate objects. 

There are 12 songs on it. There's an internal sort 
of logic to that. I've always had this cassette on 
which I'd put songs that had been originally for a 
Cure listening session. These were songs that had 
been worked out to their conclusion but then | 
thought, well, theyaren’t going to work for theCure 
but we'll give it a try. I'd play them for the group 
and if they hadn’t passed after going around three 
times in a row yet | still thought it was a good song, 
I'd put it on the tape. Well, when the tape had been 
filled it had reached 12 songs. It's the moodiest 
stuff I've done since “Faith.” 

Most of the songs on the acoustic album are go- 
ing to be very simple. Few of them will have more 
than three instruments. They're mainly piano, bass, 
and cello. Or piano, bass, and guitar. 

How do you feel about the Cure’s success? 

It's difficult for me to make judgements without 
seeming conceited because | am a fan of cer- 
tain groups. I'm a fan of the Cure. | would like the 
group desperately even if | wasn’t in it. So | can’t 
explain it in the same way | don’t try to explain to 
myself why | feel the Cocteau Twins are so good. 

Echo and the Bunnymen, what a dreadful group. 
They've let me down. There's this duality | feel; | 
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ve never made any bones 
about advocating people to 
try drugs as long as they 


don’t get addicted.” 


can think other people have let me down, yet as an 
artist | think that I can do whatever | want to do and 
I'm not letting anyone down. People trust us not to 
be stupid, at least in a way. 

Who continues to excite you musically? 

New Order had become really stagnant and really 
repetitive, but now | think they’re brilliant again. 
Particularly with the video where they do this 
heavy metal dress-up thing. | mean, they’re nicking 
us, really. 

Beside Alex Harvey, who is the most important per- 
former to you? 

Nick Drake. 

Do you think you could have saved him? 

I don’t think it would have been a very good party. 
Unfortunately | don’t think he had the people 
around him to encourage him to see the lighter side 
of things, though. 

Who's the most danceable group nowadays? 

Mel and Kim. 

What's been enjoyable about The Cure is that the 
effort is never meant to be pretty, and it’s 
confrontational. 

I've never consciously done anything. I've done 
things and been conscious of them, but I've never 
teally sat down and thought, Well, this would be 
good for me to do, you know, away from the group. 
It’s always been that sudden decision, and I've 
thought that we'll do this without ever worrying 
about the consequences. From time to time it 
seems to set us back or set me back, but it’s all had 
this very weird kind of plan to it. 

We started off at the right place and we're still in 
the right place. People used to laugh at me, and | 
used to say we'll be mainstream when the main- 
stream accommodates us. The mainstream won't 
accommodate you; you have to go out and look for 
it, and we never really have. But everything we do 
seems to get us more attention, In America, though, 
it has a little bit to do with the fact that we haven't 
gone away. | think people have been obliged to 
take notice of us really because we haven’t faded. 
They think, Good grief, that group's made another 
album. The strangest people now are beginning 
to play The Cure album—they may not like us, but 
they can’t get away from knowing who we are. 8 
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Where Miracles Never Cease 


Casio brings high-resolution color to pocket TV. 


Casio's pocket color TV has the best picture ever: Over 63000 liquid 
crystal microdots form a sharp image on the 2" screen. Fluorescent back- 
light keeps colors bright. Measures only 54H x 3W x 1'AD" (13 oz.). With a 
single touch, Casio scans up or down the VHF or UHF band. Listen through 
the built-in speaker or included earphone. 

Runs three hours on 4 AA alk or on house current with 
optional AC adapter. Also comes with soft case, test batteries, and 90-day 
warranty. 


® Casio Pocket Color TV #MCO400 $199 (4.50) 

















Digital guitar you strum. 
Casio’ digital guitar creates five 
guitar sounds—plus a glockenspiel, 
shamisen (Japanese banjo), funky 
clavinet, econ crystal, and trum- 
et. Select from 12 auto-rhythms 
trom Tock to swing and you'll sound 
a full band. Built-in full-range ige speaker. 
Cn 3914L x 134W x 34D" 7A Ibs. Runs 
on six included D batteries or optional AC adapter. 
One-year warranty. 
™ Casio Digital Guitar #MCO610 $349 (6.50) 


Digital Diary improves again. 

Use the 32K memory to autoalphabetize hundreds of phone 
listings. Or as an efficient appointment calendar. Provides instant 
recall of everything from aifline schedules to anniversaries, and 
shows a full month's calendar—including days of the week— 
from Jan. 1901 to Dec. 2099. Separate cal 

Ultra-thin (4H = 2'4Wx5L’) and lightweight (6 oz), Three Three 
lithium batteries assure memory storage for two years. Comes 
with full instructions and one-year warranty. 


Digital Diary Pocket Computer #MCO440 $99 (3.50) 


THE SHARPER IMAGE’ 


Call 800-344-4444 foi 9812) to order, 
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Article by Don Howland 


Clifton Chenier, the king of zydeco music, 
died last December. Down in the bayou, the battle 
for his throne is getting hot. 


Just about everything's rosy Friday night in the 
Jones Fine Fox Club in Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Atop a magenta stage and bathed in orangish 
light, Wilson Boozoo Chavis, a stubby mocha- 
colored curmudgeon with a huge accordion, is 
between songs, rambling about upcoming gigs 
and quarterhorses. The crowd, mostly younger, 
casually dressed, and—but for me—black, ig- 
nores the horse talk, filing off the dance floor to 
sip from their set-ups and rest a moment. 
Though the club owner, Chester Jones, is wring- 
ing his hands over what he deems a small turn- 
out, the place seems packed. One table over, a 
lanky man in a cowboy hat and a belt buckle the 
size of a license plate is looking to switch part- 
ners for the next dance. A pretty waitress in a 
black mini with a white fur cap and matching 
cowboy boots circulates, her tray filled with 10 
‘z. Lites and candy canes. | take one of each, 
the latter in a pointless attempt to quell onion 
breath. 

My tablemate, who appears to have done 
some time in the big house, is telling me in as 
menacing a manner as he can muster that I'm in 
the black part of Lake Charles. “So why you so 
fucking calm, man?” he challenges. 

Happily, my new buddy has not paid the five 
dollar cover, and can’t, and the big off-duty cop 
at the next table shoves him off. The guy looks 
back at me imploringly over his shoulder. 
Crazy. The show’s promoter, a friendly old gee- 
zer, watches the man’s hasty exit, then sits 
down and introduces himself as Gervis Guilroy. 
He surveys the dance floor. “You better be 
wearin’ some work shoes out there tonight,” he 
says to no one in particular, “ ‘cause if you 
wearin’ nice shoes people step all over them!” 

Guilroy, 63, has a job with Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, so he donates the proceeds of his zydeco 
shows to “charities’—such as Guilroy family 
reunions and political campaigns. (Chester 
Jones, it turns out, had run for Secretary of State 














Party after zydeco trail ride in Lake Charles. 
Not shown: lots of 10 oz. beers. 


in November, withdrawing at the last minute 
after a failing bid for black solidarity.) Guilroy 
says he’s been booking the Jones dance hall for 
a couple years and is doing some out-of-state 
booking for Boozoo too, although the latter re- 
fuses to fly. 

“You can take it from me, Gervis Guilroy,” 
he grins, ‘‘I don’t care how many French bands 
they got, Boozoo can carry the crowd.” 

It's funny, but Boozoo Chavis is about the 
hottest thing going in zydeco at the moment, 
eclipsing even John Delafose and the Eunice 
Playboys in popularity. Boozoo’s songs domi- 
nate playlists on the zydeco shows that KICB 
(“the South’s clear channel giant’) and Foxy 
106 broadcast from Lafayette. He's booked 
through 1988. And he expects to be paid for in- 
terviews, ever since some German laid three 
bills on him for a video taping. “What | need 
publicity for?” he asks. What's funny, at least to 
my Northern sensibilities, is that until he made 
the two recent albums that are getting all the 
airplay, Boozoo had gone something like twen- 
ty years between records, and more than thirty 
between hits. The only real hit he’d had prior, a 
now-standard called “Paper in My Shoe,” came 
out about a third of a century back. Zydeco 
time, ithas been explained, is not like real time. 

Back on stage, his gruff, indecipherable 
monologue complete, Boozoo squeezes the 
sprightly introduction to an uptempo song from 
his accordion. A moment later the band kicks 
in. The song's “Deacon Jones," and Boozoo 
calls off the ribald couplets while his rubboard 
player son, round and bearded and looking 
like a deeply tanned Dom DeLuise, chants the 
chorus in time with the bleats of Boozoo’s box: 

Excuse me teacher, my name is Jerry 

By any chance ‘ml gonna get your cherry? 

And within thirty seconds the dance floor is 
packed again. 

Old folks like Boozoo and Gervis have al- 
ways been the backbone of the zydeco audi- 
ence, but what you hear again and again in 
clubs, record stores, wherever, is that young 
people are getting into the sound and in fairly 
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substantial numbers. It wasn’t always that way. 
Leon Sam, the young son of retired zydeco star 
Herbert “Good Rocking” Sam, and lead singer and 
accordionist for the Sam Brothers 5 ("the Jackson 5 
of zydeco” they used to be called), remembers tak- 
ing his accordion into a fourth grade show-and-tell 
session during the '70s disco boom. “Kids my age, 
they didn’t like zydeco. They didn’t know what it 
was. They'd laugh at it, thought it was funny, you 
know. Now, zydeco is more popular than just 
about anything.” These days, the Sams make a liv- 
ing playing the music two or three times a weekend 
on the zydeco circuit, a hundred-mile-wide band 
of flat wetland stretching along the Gulf Coast 
from Houston east to the Atchafalaya River. 


ive me some gold,” Leon Sam shouts to 

one of his brothers, who tears into a pack 

of Chesterfields and hands him a little 

square of gold foil. The band is standing 

in a field of knee-high, dead grass and 

burr plants in their Sunday finest, posing for the 

sleeve of an album they'll have out soon on the 

Greybeard label. Leon, who down to the processed 

‘do has always emulated Clifton Chenier, fits the 

foil over his front uppers so his grin gleams like the 
golden smile of his idol. Everybody cracks up. 

“He took itas faras it could go,” Leon says of the 

man who more than anyone else kept zydeco alive 


Clockwise, from top: the Dauphine Club in Parks, 
Louisiana; John Delafose leading his Eunice Play- 
boys; Clifford “Humpy” Alexander, of Nathan & 
the Zydeco Cha Chas; Clifton Chenier (left) with 
Rockin’ Dopsie. 





during some lean years. “I had all his tapes, the 
albums, all of ‘em. And | just sat in my room and | 
just put the radio by my head and | just listened.” 

Leon refers to Chenier simply as “the King.” For 
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decades his name was synonymous with zydeco 
outside bayou country, the one name outsiders 
knew of. His records for the Arhoolie label in the 
Sixties and Seventies and his tours with his Red Hot 
Louisiana Band introduced thousands to the pecu- 
liar—and in his hands continually evolving—hy- 
brid of Cajun and R&B known as zydeco. 

In recent years, Chenier gigged only as much as 
his health would allow. Kidney ailments ravaged 
him since '79, costing him parts of each leg and 
requiring dialysis treatments three times a week 





His son CJ., 30, a sax player in the Red Hot Louisi- 
ana Band and accomplished accordionist himself, 
fronted the band with increasing frequency. 

Chenier devoted a lot of his fading energy to 
‘opening a big zydeco club down in Loureauville, a 
“house that zydeco built,” which proved to be a 
hassle almost from the start. The builder neglected 
to advise him about a code requiring sprinkler sys- 
tems in structures its size, and state authorities shut 
him down shortly after the grand opening, The cost 
to install sprinklers postpartum proved enormous. 
After two anda half years, the club finally reopened 
in November ‘87, with Clifton, still in fine voice, 
fronting the Red Hot Louisiana Band. Five weeks 
later, on December 12, he died in Lafayette Gener- 
al Hospital. He was 62 years old. 

Now there are other zydeco stars itching to fol- 
low in Chenier’s footsteps outside Louisiana. Stan- 
ley “Buckwheat” Doral, a former member of the 
Red Hot Louisiana Band and now front man for 
Buckwheat Zydeco, is signed to Island Records and 
getting some renown. Rockin’ Dopsie, who rose to 
prominence with a crack band of ex-Chenier side- 
men, played on Paul Simon's Graceland album 
and is now doing Burger King commercials (for the 
Cajun Whaler, an item I’ve dared not sample). Ter- 
rance Simien, just turned 22, tours relentlessly and 
is angling for a big record deal—that is, one reach- 
ing beyond Louisiana. Any of these guys might, 
with the right breaks, eclipse Chenier’s national 
popular recognition or record sales. Rockin’ Sid- 
ney’s 1985 hit, “My Toot Toot,’ sold far beyond 
anything Chenier ever released. 

Perhaps owing to the history of French and Span- 
ish rule in the area, zydeco has always taken the 
royalty bita little further than other musical genres. 
Chenier, of course, was always the King. It’s ironic, 
since the performers, including Chenier, generally 
cease to be stars in a show-biz sense as soon as they 
step the foot or two down off the stage; and in a 
way, it might strike the outsider as good-naturedly 
absurd: the spectre of Chenier, for example, a 
genuine American musical pioneer, wearing a 
rinky-dink crown. But the royalty business has its 
serious side—it’s the one place egos do battle. 
When Buckwheat and Dopsie subsequently 
donned crowns, even though the title they claimed 
was “Prince” (a title claimed by many before and 
since) and even though Chenier himself borrowed 
the idea (from Solomon Burke perhaps), their ac- 
tions were regarded as audacious by many in the 
zydeco community. Chenier’s crown, a trinket in 
‘one sense, was very real in another, and the impli- 
cations of these pretenders’ crowns were clear: 
Cliff's sick and there will soon have to be a new 
king. 

Well, Clifton retired last year, but | suspect the 
title is not up for grabs. As with Presley and Bob 
Marley, Chenier’s dominion will follow to 
heaven, where by all accounts he now resides, if, 
you know, such a place exists 





The little two-story town of Opelousas, where 
Chenier was born in '25, is located smack in the 
heart of zydeco country. It’s drier land than outsid- 
ers associate with the bayou, farmland with shag- 
By, green soybean and rice fields carpeting vast 
expanses into the distance. The old ways have a 
tighter hold here than in the “big” cities of La- 
fayette (just twenty-odd miles south) or Lake 
Charles. Opelousas is home to Slim's Y-Ki Ki 
Slim's is what anyone’d call a really nice place. It’s 
not as big or as new as Richard's over in Lawtell, or 
Hamilton’s Place down in Lafayette, but there's no 
better spot for a French dance just the same. 
There's palm trees painted on the walls and the bar- 
tenders wear blue Hawaiian shirts. The liquor’s all 





on display in a lighted cabinet. A lot of pastels. And 
no hats are allowed on the dance floor. “That's just 
a law,” smiles Slim Gradley, who books the club. 
“It don’t look good for a man to wear a hat when 
he’s dancing with a woman.” Seventy-four and no 
longer slim, Gradley watches over everything from 
a stool by the cash register. I still play with the 
women,’ he says. “I just put my hand on them like 
this’—making a butt cup—“that’s all.” His wife 
Irene watches the door. One of his sons is out 
buying 10 oz. beers and another has the night off. 

Meanwhile, in the measly light of seven Christ- 
mas tree lights (four red, three green) and an EXIT 
sign, a young bandleader is explaining how he will 
blow Boozoo Chavis off the stage the next day at a 
zydeco festival near Lawtell. The band subsequent- 
ly launches into a tepid cover of a Booz00 Chavis 
song. The club isn’t packed the way it is for the 
bigger bands. Stage right, a girl named Katie is hav- 
ing a birthday party; atop a long row of white- 
clothed tables, bunson burners warm up silver 
trays of food. Katie looks bored. Dancers are slow 
to respond to the pseudo-Boozoo. A lone, evening. 
gown-bedecked woman of maybe fifty years pirou- 
ettes, trance-like, by the door, 


he Bon Ton club on Washington Street in 
Lafayette looks derelict, like it's only wait- 
ing to burn down. Wind blows through 
glassless windows against thick olive cur- 
tains, the roof is brown with rust, and the 
whitewash job on the plank exterior could fool 
only at a distance. An old rain-wrinkled and sun- 
muted poster on the door advertises an upcoming 
show by Sampy and the Bad Habits, one of the 
most popular bands in this neck of the flatlands. 


BON TON 922 PM 
Anavirsity + Birthday 
Party fo SAMPY 5.00 


Down the street and across the tracks, House 
Rocker Records shares a blue-trimmed golden 
bungalow with the St, Paul’s Federal Credit Union 
at the corner of Simcoe Street, across from a 
boarded-up Sinclair station which still serves as a 
repair place and a hangout for zydeco musicians 
passing time and/or a bottle of Imperial. Inside the 
record store, three teenaged girls are pouring over 
the Billboard soul charts on the long counter in 
front of a wall of album jackets. Eric B. and Rakim, 
Whodini, and Shalamar, all front and center. It’s at 
the end, down in the corner, you find the local he- 
roes: Boozoo Chavis, John Delafose, Rockin’ Sid- 
ney, and Fernest and the Thunders. “Zydeco’s 
really the thing here now,” says Irene Hebert, the 
owner. “People just want a zydeco record, it 
doesn’t matter who it’s by. So everything that’s re- 
leased is a hit around here. But nothing like ‘Toot 
Toot’, no.” 

There are two labels that regularly put out zy- 
deco records these days: Maison de Soul, which 
since the Seventies has issued wax from Clifton, 
Boozoo, Delafose, and Rockin’ Sidney, among 
others; and the tiny Greybeard label in Lafayette. A 
third, Caillier Records, bit the dust last spring when 
JJ. Caillier, a ubiquitous scenemaker and wheeler- 
dealer, shot himself and his teenage girlfriend ina 
parked car south of Lafayette; and a fourth, the 
California-based Arhoolie label, continues to re- 
lease zydeco sporadically (it released a fine com 
lation of '69 Clifton Chenier material last fall). 
Zydeco records are not big business. Shelton Sker- 
rett, who's released a Fernest album on his Grey- 
beard label and has a couple of others due, records 
bands in an 8-track studio he crowded into what 
was once his parents’ den and remains their laun- 











Rockin’ Dopsie 
played on 
Graceland and 
is now doing 
Burger King 
commercials 
(for the Cajun 
Whaler, an 
item I've dared 
not sample). 
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dry room. Floyd Soileau runs Maison de Soul and a 
few other local labels from an office in the rear of 
Floyd’s Record Shop in Ville Platte. “It’s all low 
budget stuff,” he says. “We sell 2,500 copies, 
we've more than likely recouped our investment, 
and we've got some money to go in and reinvest in 
something else. And we just keep it going.” De- 
spite growing demand for product, he is careful 
about what he releases. “Like Cajun music, zydeco 
was very limited to a certain amount of old folk 
things that they’ve remembered back from genera- 
tions, and there’s nobody writing new material in 
that style, in that rhythm, in that feel, you know. 
And it’s not that easy to do! Zydeco has got a lot of 
blues and some R&B into it. I'm looking—what I'm 
really trying to say, | guess, is I’m looking for an- 
other ‘Toot Toot.’ ” 





Star time for the “Toot Toot” man, Rockin’ Sidney 
Simien, was 1985. In that year his little ditty, “My 
Toot Toot,” became the biggest hit ever by a black 
man with an accordion. Every band of every sort on 
the bayou played it; crossroads carryouts adver- 
tised BEER, HOT BOUDIN, TOOT TOOT T sHiRTS in black 
letters on their yellow roadside signs. And the song 
broke nationally. Sort of. John Fogerty came down 
to cover it—with Sidney on accordion—right after 
the Centerfield album hit big. But the Fogerty ver- 
sion wound up a B-side to a dud A, a victim, appar- 
ently, of good intentions. Sidney and Soileau both 
thought it could've been a big one, but Fogerty 
didn’t want to detract from the hoopla surrounding, 
Sidney and waited—too long—to put it out. Den- 
ise Lasalle and Jean Knight's versions did make the 
black charts, and Sidney's original got picked up by 
CBS, and eventually went gold, mostly via country 
sales. It netted him a Grammy (best ethnic perfor- 
mance, a Category pretty much reserved for South 
Louisiana music these days), a full-sized Rockin’ 
Sidney diesel tour bus and a vast corrugated metal 
barn to park it in, and a trip to the Bottom Line in 
New York City, where he dismayed some big city 
critics by covering Prince's “Purple Rain” using an 
umbrella that leaked purple water on his head 
when it opened. Rockin’ Sidney, they probably 
didn’t know, is not a zydeco man first, not like 
Chenier or Delafose or Boozoo. He doesn’t speak 
French, and when he first picked up the accordion 
in the ‘70s, he'd already been in the music biz for 
more than two decades. He’s been a blues man, a 

+ rock ‘n’ roll man, and a soul man; he'd rather be 
doing country now. Rockin’ Sidney is first and fore- 
most a showman. He peppers his conversation 
with names of stars he admires, often as not for their 
persistence—George Burns, Howlin’ Wolf—and 
his den is covered with snapshots and signed glos- 
sies of celebrities: Roy Clark, Spanky McFarland. 
He turned to zydeco in the ‘70s because it was a 
steady gig in Lake Charles. 

“| usually go with the economy and what's hap- 
pening,” he says. “After I seen zydeco was getting 
so big | was having musician problems—that's 
been a problem a lot—and in the clubs disco was 
going out and urban cowboy was coming in— 
‘Redneck Mother’ and all this type of thing—and 
the club jockeys was taking over. So that’s when | 
decided to go zydeco. It was a weekend thing. 
Guys was payin’ three and four dollars at the door 
when the disco bands was playing for free and stuff, 
so I just say, ‘Hell, man, I'll go where the money at.’ 
I like to go where the money at.’” 

South from Lafayette, Highway 90 south to Grand 
Mary (a town too small to make it on the atlas) is 
littered with sugar cane spilled from rickety, top- 
heavy rigs. On either side of the drag tractors push 
into the deep green fields to harvest stalks a dozen 
feet tall. Ibises zig zag on violent gusts of wind from 
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a storm passing some miles east. A football field- 
sized lot filled with cars and horse trailers. Zydeco 
music.blares from a sound system rigged up by a 
small patch of concrete beneath two sprawling 
oaks whose heavy arms rest on the dirt before 
shooting skyward, affording kids easy access up. 

People come from as far as Houston and New 
Orleans for trail rides in the Lafayette vicinity each 
weekend. This particular Sunday, there’s another, 
better-advertised ride out of Carencro (just a few 
miles north of Lafayette) so the young Olivier 
brothers, Joe and Armell, who set up the Grand 
Mary tide (they do bingo games during the week) 
are, considering the rushed nature of this job, hap- 
py with the turnout. The Oliviers are satisfied that a 
number of Tennessee Walkers made this ride. 
“You ever seen one?” Joe asks. “They walk so 
smooth, smoother than driving a car.” 

Before long, cacophony erupts. The big green 
Scottsdale pickup that leads the ride is in earshot, 
the zydeco from the larger system set up in its bed 
clashing with the zydeco pumping under the oaks. 
Horses of every size and color trot, gallop, and can- 
ter into the lot. 

| chat with a young guy who rides on a cream- 
colored mustang he bought wild from the govern- 
ment. A road construction worker in New Orleans, 
home to help his people harvest cane, he’s getting 
back into riding after messing up his knee playing 
football. He considers the zydeco played at trail 
rides country music, arcane; he'd prefer reggae. A 
flatbed semi covered with kids and hay careens 
into the lot, spooking his mustang and causing my 
eyes to bug. “That's nothing!" He says when he 
sees me gawking at the semi, mistaking my horror 
that the semi appears destined to smear my rental 
Nova across the field for surprise. “On a big ride” 
they’ll have three that size.” 


t's pitch dark under a moonless sky as my 
rental Nova whizzes along a narrow coun- 
try road lined by immense trees on La- 
fayette's west side. Headlights aimed at 
heaven and I'm negotiating by illuminated 

roadsigns. At last the one I'm looking for, a yellow 

lit job out on the berm, advertising John Delafose 











The Cotton Club in Parks. 





and the Eunice Playboys. Along the grassy periph- 
ery ofa jammed muddy parking lot, the music from 
inside the long, wooden hall swirls and crackles. 
Hamilton Place seems to be the place to be this 
Saturday night. While Eunice is less than an hour's 
drive away, Delafose and band don’t get down 
to Lafayette so often, and the place is mobbed. 
Perhaps better than any other, the Delafose band 
typifies the continuum and cross currents of zy- 
deco music today. John plays different types of 
accordions during a set: little wheezy button ac- 
cordions, like the Cajuns use, for the old French 
songs; and for the R&B a big piano-style job of the 
sort Clifton Chenier made standard back when the 
black country music crashed head-on with big city 
blues. The seamless mix of old and new may ex- 
plain the Playboys’ enormous popularity in the 
area. Or maybe it’s just that they kick derriere in a 
way unfathomable to anyone who hasn't seen 
them. As is often the case with zydeco outfits, John 
Delafose’s band is a close-knit bunch. While a 
hired hand plays stinging Albert King-like lead 
when given a chance, and an old friend plays 
spunky rhythm guitar, near kin provide the music’s 
staddle. Strapping son Geno, Delafose’s youngest, 
slams ata drum kit all evening with the stamina of a 
16-year-old, which he in fact is; back along the 
wall another son, Tony, age 26, plucks a rollicking 
bass; and out by the railing that separates the dance 
floor from the stage, 14-year-old nephew Jermaine 
Fontenot scrapes the frottoir (the rubboard vest 
played with spoons that is as much a part of zydeco 
as the accordion). Pivoting, ducking, Jermaine 
drops to one knee and then springs back up, arms 
whirling fast as bug wings. Before him, forty cou- 
ples shamble about with the easy grace afforded 
them by bourbon and rum and 10 oz. beers, obliv- 
ious to Jermaine’s shenanigans. The music grinds 
into every cranny of the big wood hall—along the 
bar, where it’s three-deep waiting for refreshments, 
and back in bathrooms where it’s two-deep to pee. 
Watching it all go down, I’m certain there can be 
no better music in the world. a 

















T’S NEW 
IN VIDEO? 


(AS OF FEBRUARY, 1988) 


DANCE 
POINTER SISTERS .. He Turned Me Out 
MORRIS DAY... . i 4 Fishnet 
EARTH, WIND & FIRE .. Thinking ofYou (Extended mix) 
BLUE MERCEDES....... +++ Want To Be Your Property (12" mix} 
WAWA NEE... . ’ . Stimulation 
PEBBLES .. . ian ‘Gilhiend (remix) 
PEPSI & SHIRLIE . All Right Now 
COMPANY 8B... Perfect Lover* 
ABC ras King Without A Crown. 
WCOOLJ..... - Going Back To Cali 
ERIC B. & RAKIM . Move The Crowd 
SHANCIE WILSON «No '/2 Steppin’ 
YOU. Passion City 
A.O.R. 
DAVID LEE ROTH. . .- dust Like Paradise 
NES caring Rhythm of Love 
FOREIGNER Say You Will 
DEF LEPPARD .. . Hysteria 
MICK JAGGER, Say You Will 
MOTLEY CRUE. . . «You're All Need 
INXS. . ee The Devil Inside 
TOM CAULFIELD... «Precious Town 
JETHRQ TULL . «dump Start 
RUSH... Sat Lock and Key 
ZODIAC MINDWARP... Prime Mover 
HOUSE OF FREAKS. .. ee .++ 40 Years 
FALCO/BRIGETTE NEILSEN .... "Body Next to Body 


MAINSTREAM 
GEORGE MICHAEL ‘ -+-+. Father Figure 
PET SHOP BOYS/SPRINGFIELD. "What Hove | Done To Deserve This? 
BELINDA CARLISLE .... : sessed Get Weak 
GEORGE HARRISON ........... «When We Was Fab 
WAXUK "Building A Bridge To Your Heart 
BARRY MANILOW/KID CREOLE...........2...+2......Hey Mambo 
ELISA FIORILLO ... Pe . How Con | Forget You 
ALEXANDER O'NEAL....... sss Never Knew Love Like This 
STING anes Be Still My Beating Heart 
PATRICK SWAYZE . si sesseveveseeeess She's Like The Wind 
MICHAEL BOLTON ' Dock of the Boy 
SQUEEZE ... bettas acess ane onion ey BOS ONL 
JOYCE SIMS ‘ Come Into My life 
CARR eomaaxe its _ .-.+l Found Someone 
ROCKAMERICA (Progressive) 
MIDNIGHT OIL . . ie “ice . Beds Are Burning 
THE CURE Hot, Hot, Hot (12" mix) 
RYUICHI SAKAMOTO .........- : seve esse Risky 
SINEAD O'CONNOR. . . Mandinka 
THE GODFATHERS ........ Birth, School, Work, Death 
SCREAMING BLUE MESSIAHS. . -| Wanna Be A Flintstone (Animated) 
BITING TONGUES. ,. . “ 4 Compressor* 
TERMINALWHITE ...........00202 008 << Homtramck* 
UNDERWORLD . “Underneath The Radar 
BLACK UHURU cs co vax sserrensssimeatreacis sacannsceeusi CY 
THE CHURCH .....-..0.2.ceseeeseseeseaes Under The Milky Woy 
THE SOUP DRAGONS fe .++++.-Head Gone Astray 
THE JOHNNYS deab ea vesssesctesaneccsss SNOWOOWN 
GAME THEORY ............255 seseesereeeeeees The Real Sheila 


*Avcilable exclusively through Rockamerica 


Look for video parties with the following artists: 
The Godfathers, Ryuichi Sakamoto, Hairspray (the film}, Midnight Oil, The Damned 
at Rockamerica venues nationwide 
(supplying music/videos to nightclubs, restaurants, bars and retail stores) 


ROCKAMERICA, INC. 27 E. 21 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10010 (212) 475-5791 
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A controversy has 
erupted over the 
relationship between 
syphilis and AIDS. Is 
there one? 


‘A growing number of researchers and 
doctors think Syphilis may be a crucial 
cofactor, or possibly even the cause of 
AIDS. If their theory proves to be cor- 
rect, it would mean that we've had an 
effective treatment for AIDS all along, 
and it was discovered fifty years ago— 
penicillin. 

‘A New York City AIDS physician, 
Stephen Caiazza, is convinced that 
AIDS is the result of unrecognized and 
untreated syphilis. He is currently 
treating over a hundred AIDS patients 
with continuous megadoses of penicil- 
lin. All are “alive and well,” he reports, 
and some are in complete remission. 
“The proof is in the patients, not the 
doctors,” Caiazza says. “Because doc- 
tors can say anything, and prove noth- 
ing, but how do you deny a living 
patient?” 

Dr. Caiazza was first intrigued by the 
possible link between AIDS and syphi- 
lis in 1986 when he noticed that, 
despite an overall increase in venereal 
disease, very few syphilis cases were 
showing up. Among the few syphilis 
cases who did come in were AIDS 
patients who were treated with penicil- 
lin and saw their “AIDS” symptoms dis- 


appear. 

Earlier, in 1981, a team of West Ger- 
man doctors, Klaus-Uwe Dierig and 
Urban Waldthaler, realized that mas- 
sive doses of penicillin wiped out the 
same symptoms that are now associ- 
ated with AIDS. By 1985, they were 
treating a handful of AIDS patients with 
it. Today, Waldthaler claims that those 
patients are all “clinically asymptoma- 
tic,” of, without symptoms. The Ger- 
man doctors recently told Atlantic 
Monthly reporter Katie Leishman that 
they believe the United States would 
never have had such a high death toll 
from AIDS if our doctors had been 
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treating syphilis properly over the last 
twenty years. 

The first person in the U.S. to make 
the connection between AIDS and 
syphilis was Joan McKenna, a 
researcher from the Institute of Ther- 
mobaric Studies at Berkeley. While 
working with AIDS patients, McKenna 
noted that most of the information 
being spread about AIDS was inconsis- 
tent with what she knew about the dis- 
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ease. She looked at the symptoms of 
both syphilis and AIDS and found that 
they matched almost exactly. 

The first sign of syphilis infection is 
the chancre, a sore which causes adja- 
cent lymph glands to swell. Then, 
when the disease matures to its third 
stage, tertiary syphilis, the symptoms 
include fever, rashes, itching, sore 
throat, headache, malaise, vertigo, 
nausea, prostration, weight loss, loss of 


hair, or aching in the bones and joints. 
Some people also develop hyperten- 
sion, kidney disease, swollen liver, 
swollen spleen, meningitis, and many 
other infections. The symptoms of 
AIDS are almost identical, but appar- 
ently no one noticed until recently. 

“You have a generation of doctors 
today who haven't had any experience 
with syphilis,” says Harriss Coulter, 
medical writer and author of the 
recently published book AIDS and 
Syphilis—The Hidden Link. “If there 
are 400,000 doctors in the United 
States, and 300,000 to 400,000 new 
cases of syphilis, then that only comes 
to one case per doctor.” In Coulter's 
book, Joan McKenna relates her frus- 
trating attempts to alert the medical 
authorities about the possible link 
between the two diseases. 

“When | called the California 
Department of Health, they started to 
get hysterical, because they had never 
thought of this before. And the CDC 
[Center for Disease Control] said, 
“Well, this isn’t new. So | said, ‘What do 
you mean it isn’t new?” And they said, 
‘We've been getting calls for two years 
now from physicians who are treating 
men with AIDS, whose symptoms are 
consistent with secondary syphilis but 
whose blood work is negative’ So | 
asked, ‘Well, what are you doing about 
it?’ And they said, ‘Nothing’ And I said, 
“What are you going to do about it?’ 
And they said, ‘Nothing’ ” 

In 1986, both McKenna and Caiazza 
traveled to West Germany, where, with 
Waldthaler and Dierig they investi- 
gated serum taken from twenty 
patients who had died of AIDS. Sixteen 
of the twenty had active syphilis at the 
time of death. Then they made another 
startling discovery—that the syphilis 
Patients who tested positive through 
sophisticated testing invariably tested 
negative using the standard syphilis 
tests. Caiazza blames our ignorance of 
the AIDS—syphilis connection on this 
diagnostic blunder, and the fact that 
doctors have been treating syphilis 
with a weaker form of penicillin over 
inadequately short treatment periods. 
The syphilis germ, can be killed only 
when it is in the process of dividing. 
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By day, | dress corporately 
and pound the pavements, 
selling ads in SPIN. But this 
is the “normal” me, rejoic- 
ing at the onset of another 
weekend. While you and | 
may know SPIN is a wacky 
nutty madcap little ditty 

of a magazine, the rest of 
the world hasn't necessarily 
caught on yet. Now, if we 
were to get oh, say, 20 mil- 
lion subscriptions in the 
next couple months, I could 
dress normally and still sell 
ads. So toss me 24 smack- 
ers, and I'll send you a year 
of questions no one thought 
to ask, pictures no one ever 
imagined, and reviews no 
‘one understands. Deal? 
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The longer a person has the germ, the longer the 
dividing time becomes, and the longer he has to be 
treated before he can be considered cured. 

Although McKenna, Caiazza, Waldthaler, and 
Dierig’s theories about AIDS and syphilis differ on a 
few points, they all agree on one thing—the Public 
Health Service in the U.S. has established the wrong 
type of penicillin for treating syphilis. Benzathine 
Penicillin does not penetrate the brain or the eye; 
and, consequently, microorganisms have survived 
and serve as a constant reservoir of chronic disease. 
‘American doctors have failed to recognize this and 
have been undertreating syphilis for the past twenty 
years charge the syphilis theorists. Caiazza con- 
tends that the syphilis germ doctors thought they 
had killed may only have been dormant, and may 
now be waking up and causing AIDS. 

In his book, Harriss Coulter builds a persuasive 
argument that syphilis is the cause of AIDS: 
* In 1984, scientists at the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol (CDC) inoculated monkeys with either HIV 
infected blood or pure virus cultures, and none of 
them got sick or died. In another study done by the 
CDC, two monkeys were inoculated with tre- 
ponema pallidum (the syphilis germ) and put in a 
cage with healthy monkeys. After 44 months, all the 
monkeys had died of pnuemocystis carinii a com- 
mon infection in AIDS. 
* Several groups with a high incidence of AIDS also 
have a high degree of syphilis in their background. 
AIDS-plagued Haiti has one of the highest counts of 
syphilis in the Western hemisphere. In East Africa, 
where AIDS is prevalant, different strains of syphi- 
lis, all caused by spirochaetes, have been rampant 
for decades. (A 1929 survey in Uganda estimated 
that 80 percent of the population had been infected 
with spirochaetes.) 
* Homosexual males in the United States, who con- 
stitute 66 percent of all AIDS cases, are 14 times 
more likely to have had syphilis than heterosexual 
males, according to CDC statistics. Intravenous 
drug abusers, who constitute 25 percent of all AIDS 
cases, are also at high risk for syphilis, which can be 
spread through needles. A 

The NY Native, a leading gay newspaper, has 
been covering the possible AIDS-syphilis link for 
several months, Other media generally have shown 
more skepticism. New York Newsday wrote a recent 
article that experts had “debunked” the theory. The 
newspaper cited Dr, James N. Miller of UCLA, who 
calls the AIDS-syphilis theory “the height of folly,” 
and Harold Jaffe, chief of the epidemiology branch 
ofthe CDC, who says: “No one has really shown any 
particular significance of one infection to the other.” 

The question is, have they really tried? 

Dr. Stephen Caiazza insists the link is real, and is 
the first man to put the theory into practice. 


SPIN: How did you: first make the connection 
between AIDS and syphilis? 

Dr. Caiazza: Since 1982, | was practicing as a tra- 
ditional AIDS doctor. Then in 1985-86 | began 
to notice something. While | was witnessing an 
exponential increase in HIV infection—along with 
gonorthea, herpes, clamydia, and all the rest—I 
wasn't seeing any syphilis. | saw maybe two cases a 
year. In addition to that, when I would see a case of 
syphilis, and treat it appropriately, the patient's AIDS 
got better, temporarily. That led me to believe that 
maybe something screwy is going on here. Around 
June of 1986, | took a sabbatical and went off to Ger- 
many to do some research. The research was specif- 
ically the following: | knew that | was HIV positive 
because | had had multiple accidental needle punc- 
ture wounds. We tested for this, we tested blood, 
serum, CSF, and | was positive all the way. But by his- 
torical criteria and serologic criteria, including CSF, | 


had never had syphilis. So, | gave myself syphilis, to 
see what would happen, 

SPIN: That's pretty brave. 

Dr. Caiazza: No, that’s pretty stupid (laughs). You 
play Walter Reed once a lifetime; let me tell you, | 
got sick as a dog. What we didn't know at the time 
was that | thought | was giving myself a virgin infec- 
tion with syphilis. Lo and behold, because of the 
way it manifested itself, it wasn'ta virgin infection at 
all, it was a re-activation. The point here is crucial: 
The tests for syphilis, especially if HIV is on board, 


“Doctors can say 
anything and prove nothing, 
but how do you deny 
a living patient?” 


do not work. They are next to worthless, We are talk- 
ing not about primary syphilis, but about tertiary 
syphilis, that is, syphilis that has been on board for 
longer than a year, two years, sometime 5-10 years. 
In any event, | got very sick very fast, and we 
simply treated me with intravenous penicillin. 
I've now changed that regimen to an intramuscular 
regimen for the sake of convenience. And | am still 
here, That was over a year ago, and I’m feeling fine. 
Now, working from that theoretical and that clinical 
experience, | returned to the U.S., and in April of 
1987 | opened up my practice and | am for all practi- 
cal purposes exclusively taking only AIDS and ARC 
patients, that is, anyone HIV positive. | am using no 
antivirals—in fact, you're not allowed into my prac- 
tice if you're on AZT or something comparable. 

| am treating them in a very aggressive and pro- 
longed manner for syphilis. They are doing remark- 
ably well. In fact, between you and me, I’ve got 
some patients that are doing so well that even I don't 
believe it. 

SPIN: Could you give me a statistical run-down on 
how many patients you have and how they are 
doing? 

Dr. Caiazza: Yes; out of 216 patients, I’ve had one 
death. That patient had reached a point of no return, 
which happens with AIDS, when there's nothing left 
of the immune system. | want to add parenthetically 
that | thought that point of no return would be a lot 
closer than it turns out to be. | say this to give people 
hope. It is not the case that AIDS is an invariably fatal 
disease. And it is not the case that if you have a 
severely compromised immune system, there is no 
hope. | am seeing people doing well. 

Now, will they continue to do well? | don't know. 
I'm not going to save everybody, but Lord, I’ve 
already beaten the odds. | just reported on ten 
patients, my ten sickest patients. According to their 
initial prognoses, not one of them should be alive. 
And they’te all employed, doing well, normal 
energy, leading normal lives, paying their taxes, 
SPIN: And they have no symptoms of AIDS? 

Dr. Caiazza: No, some of them have some symp- 
toms relatively easy to control. They have little 
problems. Thrush, that is, oral candida, is not much 
of a problem. But the point is they have energy. 
They've joined the living again. One of my patients 
‘came in with tears in his eyes one day, and | said, 
“What's wrong? Your numbers are good, and you 
look so wonderful.” | thought something terrible had 
happened. He said, “I don't know what to do. | had 
spenta year and a half getting ready for death. I don't 
know how to get ready for life now.” That's a prob- 
lem of success. 

SPIN: That's interesting. So, how many people are 





you currently treating? 

Dr. Caiazza: About 125. 

SPIN: How long has your first patient been in 
remission? 

Dr. Caiazza: Well, the first person I ever treated was 
me, and that’s well over a year ago. 

SPIN: Most AIDS “authorities” insist that there is no 
such thing as a “recovery” from AIDS, and that if a 
person's condition improves, it is merely a “sponta- 
neous remission” which only lasts for a short period 
of time. 

Dr. Caiazza: Bull. You talk to Bob Gallo, you talk to 
any of the big shots, and you ask them, what is the 
significance of antibody positivity, and the answer 
comes back like a shot—it means you're dead. | 
don't accept that. 

SPIN: A lot of people don’t accept that, it seems. 
Dr. Caiazza: | must say, God bless you people in 
the media. If it were left up to the medical establish- 
ment, it would be, Caiazza who?, while people are 
dying. This is not insider trading. We are dealing 
with life and death, and there is such a financial 
vested interest that the medical establishment 
doesn’t want to hear from me. So it's up to you 








people. 
SPIN: What kind of incident might spark the interest 
‘of the medical establishment, to go from where you 
are now, to where you want to be? 

Dr. Caiazza: My hundred patients. The reason | 
reported the ten sickest, is because those people 
have already outlived their prognoses. I'm open to 
‘one very valid criticism. In terms of my less sick 
patients, my ARC patients, enough time hasn't tran- 
spired. Another year has to go by before | can say, 
“Hey fellas, look at these hundred patients. How 
come they're not dead? And how come their 
immune systems are normal?” But with the ten sick- 
est, who already have both feet in the grave, I’m not 
vulnerable to that. It's going to take time. 

SPIN: So, there are no side effects to penicillin— 
unless you'te allergic? 

Dr. Caiazza: No. And the incidence of true penicil- 
lin allergies is astonishingly low. 

SPIN: Tell me a little bit about your experiences in 
dealing with the medical community. 

Dr. Caiazza: Oh, my God. Oh, my God... . et’ put it 
this way. Think for a minute—no, think for half a 
minute. If I'm right—if I’m half-right—think of the 
industry I’m threatening. Let me give you one exam- 
ple. Burroughs-Wellcome was selling AZT for 
$10,000 a year per patient for life. Now they've 
come down a little bit. Now if I’m right, | can do with 
a couple of hundred dollars of generic penicillin 
what has taken them $10,000 to do. You've got a 
whole retroviral industry mostly funded by the gov. 
ernment. These people are powerful; they don't give 
up easily. Let me tell you a true story: The pencillin | 
use is manufactured by a company | called up, 
and I spoke to the fellow in charge of research. I said, 
“'m using about two thousand dollars of your medi 
cine a month. Help me outa little bit. | can only treat 
rich people, give me some help so | can treat some 
poor people here.” And you know what he said? He 
said, “Listen, I’m going to be perfectly honest with 
you. You'e dealing with a generic medicine here. 
we're in the process of developing some real, 
legitimate AIDS medicines. Why should we give 
you $150,000 in order to prove that the medicines 
that we're working on, which are going to be incred- 
ibly profitable, aren't necessary?” 

I thanked him for being honest. He's an honest 
man, but there you have it. There's no money in 
what I'm doing. There’s no money for the doctor, 
there’s no money’for the pharmaceutical house, 
there’s no money for the researcher, there’s no 
money for the scientist. The only one who profits is 
the patient. 
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HERE’S DAVE 


He’s the man about town, everybody’s favorite 


gigolo. He’s got a great new album on the 


charts and the best looking babes in his 


videos. He’s seen everything and done it all. So 


what's on David Lee Roth’s mind and what does he 


wish he had done that he hasn’t done already? 


ROCK 'N’ ROLL BANDS | WISH | HAD BEEN IN 


Rock ‘n’ roll is not so much a question of electric 
guitars as it is striped pants. Bands in rock ’n’ roll 
history | would like to have been in were: Robin 
Hood and his band of Merry Men—a bunch of 
guys in matching outfits fighting with sticks, taking 
from the rich and giving to the poor (I know you're 
out there thinking, “You already do that Dave’); a 
band of roving Gypsies—they were always very 
colorful people in that they contain the essence of 
magic and the ominous qualities of the forbidden 
that could only be passed from family to family, at 
least the Gypsies in the Frankenstein movies did; 
the Magnificent Seven—again, a bunch of guys 
united under one theme song; and a marching 
band like John Phillip Sousa’s. Nothing matches 
blowing brass when it’s in full force. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN HISTORY | WISH | HAD. 
BEEN IN 


Photographs of Emiliano Zapata, or in The Wild 
Bunch, when Lee Marvin bursts out on the screen; 
they were the first bunch of really dirty cowboys. 
Then, those grainy black and white pictures of Che 
Guevara from the mid-Sixties when he looked a lit- 
tle bit dirty. Also, the photograph of that sailor at 
the end of World War II, bent over and kissing a 
girl; you can’t see either one's face, but they're 
really celebrating the end of something. | want to 
be that sailor. Most of all, | want to be in the photo- 





graph on the album cover of Victory at Sea, when 
the crowning tower's exploded and the smoke is all 
bruised purple and heading skyward and the music 
is humming. | always wanted a pair of pants like 
Blue Boy was wearing in his picture, even though 
that wasn’t a photograph. And | always wanted to 
be in Life magazine, because | was always a big fan 
of Life photographs, especially the historical ones, 
the ones that documented a certain space in time, 
like one of Weegee’s photos, who shot Confiden- 
tial, or whatever magazine it was, that capture a 
specific emotion. Life magazine finally did show 
up, about three, four, or five years ago, and they 
took a picture of how shitty my hotel room looked 
and made a double page spread out of it too. 


MOVIES | WISH | HAD BEEN IN 


| wish | could have been the violin case Marilyn 
Monroe was carrying in Some Like It Hot, in the 
scene where she’s walking along the side of the 
train, with all the smoke and steam coming out, 
and the way she looked. Did you ever try to make 
your eyes like that? Millions of people have tried to 
make their eyes like that and she probably didn’t try 
at all. Or | would want to have been in King Kong. 
I’ve tried half my life to get inside of King Kong's 
county, that whole idea of journeying up the big 
muddy river and finding something huge. Or 
Bridge Over the River Kwai. There’s always some 
kind of a water reference in my work. There was 
something so uplifting about that theme, just peo- 
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ple whistling a simple tune. It’s almost as uplifting 
as that Bangles song, “Walk Like An Egyptian.” 

| always wanted to be in something like Cotton 
Club. | wouldn't have actually minded being in the 
real Cotton Club. Boy, with all the noise and the 
colorand the glamour and the people and the tenor 
of the times. It was a lot like the Roarin’ ‘80s. | re- 
member seeing the movie and Ony Maden, the 
owner, would always sit at his table, or when he'd 
walk in, the band would play his theme song and 
someone would bring him his special drink. | al- 
ways thought maybe some day | would have my 
own table, and when I'd walk in, the band would 
play my theme song and someone would bring me 
my special drink, but | don’t spend too much time 
at places like the Cotton Club. In fact, | probably 
spend more time at the magazine stand, so now 
when | pull up | don’t even have to get out of my 
car; they yell, “Yo, Mr. Roth, we got your issue,’” 
and they come up to the side of the car with the 
latest copy of Mercenary Comic Books. 


BEDS | WISH | COULD HAVE BEEN IN 


I certainly don’t wish | could have been in it, but | 
wish | had Hugh Hefner's bed from the Sixties. It 
was the first round bed you ever saw and it rotated. 
It had a stereo console, the digital dialed read-out 
Computex, and wet bar, and we'd never seen any- 
thing like it, much less the girls in it. 

I remember being in the Amazon for six-and-a- 
half weeks and having to deal with, for the first time 
in my life over a long period of applied stress, a 
hammock. Hammocks are always romanticized 
because you imagine people in white Panama hats 
sipping drinks in the torrid climes. Actually, ham- 
mocks just bend you into the shape of a safety pin 
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and keep you there. 
TRAILS | WISH | WAS ON 


The trail Balboa was on when he cut his way across 
the continental plateau and finally got to the great 
body of blue sparkling water—a trail | have been 
blazing with great frequency for the last however 
long it’s been. | wouldn’t have been blazing those 
trails unless every time | watched TV or looked ata 
magazine a few years back and saw that handsome 
smirking jock who always looked like he was say- 
ing, “I can climb mountains and you can’t.” Ulti- 
mately, after a period of time, | said to myself, well, 
maybe I can. 

| guess we all blaze trails in different ways and 
maybe I'm trying to blaze a trail in music and find a 
new way to demonstrate the spirit that there can be 
something unique and still within the context of 
rock’n’ roll. Popularity is kind of a dummy vote. It’s 
sort of going to Roy Rogers for your hamburgers. If 
your stuff appeals to everybody, it probably means 
it doesn’t have too much spice, it doesn’t have too 
much heat, too much cold. It’s exactly in the 
dle, so let’s go for something with a little style. 
That's certainly a trail to track. 





TRIALS I'D LIKE TO HAVE ATTENDED. 


The Scopes Monkey trials. Remember in Inherit the 
Wind, when Spencer Tracy walks in as the defen- 
dant’s lawyer, and after assessing the whole situa- 
tion, he says, “Hello, Devil, welcome to hell"’? It 
seems like trials of this moral nature repeat them- 
selves periodically. It’s just like the PMRC and the 
whole censorship question, except this time the 
monkey has rallied all the other monkeys together, 





collected funds, hired themselves attorneys suing 
to close down the courthouse, fired Spencer Tracy 
and indicted the entire legal system for not being a 
fair representation of all primates. Aside from that, | 
think the general trials and tribulations of normal 
life. A lot of times I’m isolated from that, not by 
virtue of my own decision, but by virtue of having 
to be here and there and in the studio for 8% 
months. That's like going in a submarine, except 
you never leave the dock, so the Polaroids aren’tas 
good when you finally get home. 


TEAMS IN HISTORY | WISH | HAD BEEN ON 


Maurice Herzog’s team, on the first assault on Ana- 
purna, in the Himalayas. It was Herzog who wrote 
the definitive expedition novel, where you simply 
do not make it to base camp until at least page 120, 
and the oncoming storm season threatens to cancel 
the entire expedition, and there’s beginning to be 
dissension among the expert members, but one fi- 
nal desperate summit bid results in much frostbite 
and victory. Actually, | don’t know if | would have 
liked to have been on the expedition so much as 
having been known for writing the book. | would 
have liked to have been a member of the Rocky and 
Mick team, in Rocky, where the Burgess Meredith 
character, Mick, his corner man, says “Listen to 
me, Rock, you're a very dangerous man.” Every- 
body could use a Mick in their life at one point or 
another. | don’t have one currently, but maybe 
that’s my job now. I would have been along with 
Mick Leahy and the Taylor Boys when they first 
went over the hill in New Guinea and they encoun- 
tered the fierce cannibal tribes. | get that same feel- 
ing when I go over the hill into Burbank and visit 
Warner Brothers. Or | would like to have been with 





Madame Curie and her husband when they discov- 
ered radium. There's got to be a special extra some- 
thing when you discover or invent something really 
marvelous with a soul mate. That's something | 
haven't done in quite awhile. 


PEOPLE’S DREAMS | WISH | WERE IN 


People often confuse dreams with imagination. 
Dreams are things that are based more on impossi- 
bilities than likelihood. Places and people and sce- 
narios that couldn't possibly exist. But imagination 
is what really gets you there. Imagination got the 
guy to the top of Mt. Everest without oxygen. Imagi- 
nation got the person to invent the electric tooth- 
brush. I only use physical examples because we 
can picture these in our minds a little more readily 
than people who have created intangible things 
like music. You don’t just suddenly reach a point in 
your life where you imagine you’ re going to climb 
Mt. Everest. You have to build up to it. You start off 
at some point looking to other people and what 
they're doing with their imagination, and after liv- 
ing a little bit through their visions you begin to 
catch the rhythm and say perhaps I can imagine a 
little biton my own. That's basically what | do for a 
living. | never wanted to be a part of somebody 
else's dreams. 


PEOPLE WHOSE RECORD COLLECTIONS | 
WISH MY ALBUMS WERE IN 


Kelly McGillis's and Madonna's. Those are 
dreams—refer to the above for details. Beyond 
that, people like Irving Caesar, who wrote “Just A 
Gigolo,” and Tipper and Albert Gore, because 
then, in the dead of night, my record could hang 





“Rock 'n’ roll 
is not so much 
@ question of 
electric guitars 
as it is striped 
pants.” 


with all the other records in their collection, and in 
the morning, when they tried to play their albums, 
all their little holes would be sealed shut. 


PEOPLE'S SHOES I'D LIKE TO BE IN 


There are some people’s shoes | would certainly 
like to be in while they're in them, but | would have 
to get much bigger shoes and get in them first. Then 
I'd have the next person, with their back to me, 
stand on my feet, which reminds me of an old story 
I read in a romance novel where it said, “She sur- 
rendered herself as never before in her life as a 
woman, and she felt his heart beating directly next 
to hers.” That gave me pause for thought because, 
anatomically speaking, if his heart is beating direct- 
ly next to hers, they can’t be face to face. He would 
have to be directly behind her, which certainly 
makes the story brighten up a little, so maybe one 
ofthem is hanging upside down, which is probably 
more colorful than the author had intended, but, 
hey, that’s what poetry is all about. 


PACKAGES ID LIKE TO BE ON 


From third grade, when I was old enough to walk to 
the corner to go to school by myself, all the way up. 
to the end of high school, | would walk to the cor- 
ner, to either hitchhike or take the bus, and from the 
time I'd leave the house until the time I'd take up 
my lone station on the windswept comer, I'd be 
completely drained of energy. | suppose there's 
some Oriental religions that have attempted to 
achieve this, artificially or through various forms of 
meditation, but I realize now | was doing this 
through the form of white sugar, so | would have to 
say | would like to be on a box of Trix. |had a pretty 


good upbringing, and learned early that you don’t 
grab the bottle at the top, you don’t grab it at the 
bottom, but you hold it right in the middle, so that 
the brown paper bag doesn’t fall off, and | under- 
stand how people cultivate or divine a creative 
taste and flair for fine wines, but if it doesn’t have a 
truck or a train on the label, then | just don’t under- 
stand, so | would probably want to be on a bottle 
like MD 20-20 or Night Train. Or a box of Tampax. 


MIRACLES I'D LIKE TO HAVE WITNESSED: 


I worked at a hospital as a porter in surgery on the 
night shift for two, two-and-a-half years, and that 
experience at once sensitized and toughened my 
humanity and perspective on people in general 
But without getting into that to any great depth, | 
don't think there's such a thing as miracles. All too 
often, faith and hope are used as the refuge for the 
spiritually poor. For me, there’s only the will to 
conquer. 


IF | WERE A LADY 


If was a lady | would absolutely be a feminist. The 
actual wave of the future is that women will be 
treated and will operate on a very equal and lateral 
level to men. There are already many societies that 
have accomplished this, or bits and pieces of it, and 
there’s a definite trend towards this. Women are 
absolutely equal; they just can’t lift quite as much. 





WRONGS I'D LIKE TO SEE RIGHTED. 


The license plate on my 1951 Mercury lowrider 
says “Mr. Wrong.”” 


UNDER MY BED 


When I was five years old the foreman at the ranch 
back in Indiana told me that beneath my bed was 
the Boogie man, with big teeth, huge round eyes 
and a burlap sack, which he put little guys who 
would get out of bed before morning into, and take 
them away. | still have a neurosis about getting out 
of bed before two in the afternoon. Then there was 
the point in my life when The Carpetbaggers by 
Harold Robbins was under my mattress. What a 
juicy novel that was. And a big one too. It created a 
hard spot to sleep on, until I took it out from under 
the mattress and read a chapter or two. That cre- 
ated an even harder spot to sleep on. Then | discov- 
ered underground radio in 1966, on a little Sony 
radio | kept beneath the covers. Nowadays every- 
body’s got the Walkman, the compact disc, and the 
wallet-size stereo that’s taken some of the criminal 
aspect out of listening to the music, which was al- 
ways a very attractive thing for me. Sometimes the 
fact that | was creating a mildly criminal act in lis- 
tening to that music was more exciting than the ac- 
tual songs themselves. Now the unacceptable has 
its own special hour once a week on the video 
channel, and the most criminal thing that can be 
‘committed in the eyes of Hit Parader Magazine 
‘one of our heavy metal fans discovered the guitar 
player listening to disco. 





HANKERINGS THAT | HAVE 


“1 got to be me,” “Climb every mountain,” “To 
ride like the wind and be free again,” and especial- 
ly, “I wish they all could be California girls.” 


FOUR PEOPLE WHO DON'T RETURN MY CALLS 


The agent, the manager, my accountant, and Valer- 
ie Bertinelli. @ 
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“Andy Warhol talking too much.” —Ray Johnson 


February 23, 1987. Andy died 
yesterday. He's full of surprises. He 
never looked better. He seemed 
happier than ever, Apparently he 
died in his sleep, which is for the 
best. Andy thought death was 
embarrassing. But he would enjoy the 
fact that everybody reported a 
different date of birth for him. | didn’t 
talk to him that much but | really miss 
him. It's weird. | guess | really 
depended on him being there in a 
way | didn’t realize. Now I'm really 
wondering who's going to know 
what's going on. 

When | wrote the rest of this text I 
wrote that | thought Andy's work 
would peak in value during his 
lifetime. Now that seems wrong. | 
don’t know about prices, but | know 
about value. Andy was what sports 
fans call a most valuable player. His 
work is more valuable now, not 
because of some laws of marketing; 
but because he’s not around. Those 
works are souvenirs and they're 
relics. They are pieces of Andy. 

Years ago when Andy liked 
something he'd say it was “really up 
there." Andy was always my 
definition of “really up there.” And 
now he’s really up there. 


January 1987. Andy has steadily 
gotten better looking as he’s gotten 
older. He became a fashion model 
when he was almost 60. And unlike 
Dorian Gray his paintings have 
stayed fresh too. 

Nobody goes for the Van Gogh 
syndrome of posthumous success 
anymore. One of the great things 
about Andy is that his work will 
probably peak in value during his 
lifetime. 

Artists should be rich and Andy has 
been a good example. But he denies 
being the richest artist. He says the 
richest artists are the sculptors whose 
work is in front of banks and whose 
name nobody knows. 

Ireally like the fact that Andy hit it 
big when he was 40 years old. It gives 
a lot of hope to baseball players, rock 
stars, and air force pilots looking for a 
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To honor the Clash with a 
“greatest hits” is 

beside the point. It’s as if 
all there was to the 
memory of a fire was 

a handful of used matches. 
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‘The Pogues came to town recently, and Joe Strum- 
mer was playing guitar with them. Life out of the 
spotlight seemed to agree with Joe. He looked hale 
and ruddy. You could imagine him striding through 
the door of a country pub in greasy coveralls and 
muddy Wellingtons, with the other lads from the 
farm, to order up his pint of bitter and start a dart 
game. Some dross seemed purged from him, some 
bullshit fallen away. 

He lost himself in the Pogues’ corny old Irish 
raveups as if he had nothing to prove anymore, no 
Joe Strummer persona to assert. For a long while he 
seemed content to lurk back by the drummer. Then 
Shane McGowan called Joe to the mike. 

They did “London Calling.” “London Calling.” A 
song of the zeitgeist, like “Dancing in the Streets” or 
“My Generation.” A battle hymn of the late Seven- 
ties. And it sounded great with tin whistles, fiddle, 
and accordion; it fit in seamlessly with the Pogues’ 
material—those romantic Irish evocations of the gut- 
tersnipe past. Stripped of the trappings of its era, it 
asked to be judged as a song among these other 
songs that people had sung for centuries. In the con- 
text, it made me think of old IRA lads in a smoky 
saloon bar, singing songs of 1916. Old causes. Pas- 
sions spent, rehashed, romanticized. But also the 
more haunting for the resonance of years that have 





since folded in on it. It till summoned, all the more 
powerfully for having survived its moment. 


There seems to be a consensus now that the Clash’s 
first album, The Clash, is a great record. Most peo- 
ple who say this feel they've got to recognize punk 
somehow, but are still uncomfortable with the Sex 
Pistols. Put the two records side by side. The Clash is 
a fun album, a spirited album, an album that cap- 
tures a moment. But Never Mind the Bollocks is a 
phenomenon. The Clash, though full of bile, were 
merely playing music. The Pistols, in a dark inver- 
sion of gospel music, were witnessing, The Pistols 
sounded natural, like animals in their element. The 
Clash sounded like they were working. 

In the early days of punk, working hard was good 
enough. There was so little energy around that you 
didn't want to quibble. But because the Clash had to 
try so hard, they fell back again and again on the 
same simple devices to simulate excitement. The 
stiffness and repetitiveness of The Clash created a 
sorry legacy. It is the matrix from which almost the 
whole American hardcore scene sprang. And I’m 
not about to get misty-eyed over anyone who incited 
that dreary jackbooted parade, even if the Replace- 
ments did come out of it. 

Then the Clash did something great bands do. 





They made a great album. They leamed the Sex 
Pistols’ lesson—energy is god and nothing else 
matters. 

The popular wisdom says that on Give ’Em 
Enough Rope, Sandy Pearlman, Blue Oyster Cults 
producer, attempted to turn this English noise into 
arena fare for American teenagers. In fact, few pro- 
ducers ever got themselves more out of the way of a 
band than Pearlman. The record sounds like he 
pushed the meters up into the red and left the stu- 
dio. It was the performances that made the differ- 
ence. The Clash had discovered the central mystery, 
the joy of rock’n’ roll. They'd learned how to dance. 

Let me put it this way—around this same time the 
Clash recorded “I Fought the Law” and did a pretty 
good job of it. But in “Safe European Home” they 
actually apprehended the spirit of the Bobby Fuller 
Four. From those first chords—Mick Jones gleefully 
detonating that string of explosive charges—you 
hear a band that won't be denied; it feels like pulling 
the gate back on a rodeo pen where they've starved 
some wicked bronco for days. The Clash broke 
through here into a sublime region where it all 
becomes game, becomes play. Like at the end of 
“Safe European Home” where they turn the old 
fade-out-and-come-back trick into a hysterical, end- 
less coda—Mick Jones wringing rhythmic retching 





noises from the neck of his guitar, and the band jubi- 
lantly volleying yells and shouts back and forth, not 
willing to let go until they've wrung every drop of 
life from the song. 

There are no moments in rock'n'roll that get you 
higher than when you hear that happening. 


I saw the Clash shortly after Give ‘Em Enough Rope, 
at the Aragon Ballroom in Chicago. The Aragon at 
that time could be a scary place, with maybe the 
meanest, most wasted and antagonistic rock ‘n’ roll 
audiences in the U.S. In this setting, the Clash 
reversed the equation—they themselves actually 
projected danger. There was such power being 
pushed off that stage out into the audience. It was 
almost palpable, coming in pulsing waves like the 
way your head feels when you've got a monster dose 
of the flu coming on. It felt like a challenge as much 
as a performance. Strummer was in a fury. Later his 
anger would turn to bombast. That night it just 
seemed like he wanted to fight. Like a nasty little 
pug of a man who'd been squished all his life and 
now was getting even. Mick Jones was his foil—tall 
and sallow and full of reserved menace, unleashing 
great sheets of noise with an agile, poised cool. 

Of course, the Clash fell from this shattering 
moment, and as soon as they did, they became big 
critical and popular favorites. They retreated from 
this moment of wholeness into mere eclecticism. 
Critics always appreciate a band more if they can do 
passable impressions of a wide variety of ethnic or 
regional styles instead of what they're really good at. 
Rock critics would have urged Hank Williams to 
‘experiment with African polyrhythms; they would 
have faulted Robert Johnson for not tackling Cole 
Porter songs. They love that old vaudeville show 
stopper, the man who can do a thousand accents. 

Well, the Clash got eclectic, all right. They 
eclected themselves from a great album into a 
spotty double album into a triple-album self-indul- 
gent disaster. Critics love to see the seamless cloak 
cut up into patches. 


1 was driving home from work when I first heard 
“Train in Vain.” Nice song, I thought. Maybe a partic- 
ularly tough new O'Jays cut. Then the announcer 
said it was the Clash. The Clash? Of course, my first 





Bob Gruen/Storle 


knee-jerk reaction was to get angry—I thought 
they'd “sold out.” That lasted about as long as it took 
me to recall what the song actually sounded like. 
Mick Jones firing off that urgent, funky Morse code 
intro; the beat’s insistent shuffle; the unctuous 
venom of Strummer's singing. When a song like this 
gets on the radio, it creates a charged moment, anda 
kind of communal excitement. Everybody loved 
“Train in Vain.” It was the party anthem of the year. It 
was that perilous moment of underground meeting 
overground; energy and invention meeting craftand 
polish. 

A lot of times, of course, this moment also signals 
the decline. 

And so the Clash were stars. Rock stars with hit 
singles. And a big album. Does anyone really like all 
of London Calling? Give me “London Calling,” 
“Train in Vain,’ “Clampdown,” “Brand New Cadi 
lac” and you can keep the rest of that album—with 
its watery, unflattering production, careless 
songwriting, throwaway performances. 

Worse was to follow. Crazily worse, fantastically 
worse. Of course, I’m talking about Sandinista! 
They took the rubbish from London Calling and 
expanded it into three albums. 

Now, a near-total loser of a triple album is some- 
thing like the Chicago Bears’ 41-0 loss to San Fran- 
cisco last December. A disaster of such complete- 
ness can't be written off as a fluke—it speaks of 
something rotten at the core. The Bears’ weakness 
was the mania of their coach. Was Joe Strummer the 
Mike Ditka of rock ‘n’roll? 

You began to notice things you didn't like about 
the Clash. How they seemed to be in such a strange 
hurry to throw themselves into all the stuff of haute 
rock. 

They took to parading their very own authentic 
‘American Negro street hipsters before the press. 
They righteously railed against corporate absorp- 
tion of rock’n’ roll at the U.S. Festival—but then held 
out for a million bucks before they would take the 
stage. All the while, Joe Strummer was turning blus- 














Left: Joe Strummer with suspect rolled object. Be- 
low: Mick Jones with very suspect motorcycle 
goggles. 
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terand bombast into a second career. This all would 
not have mattered much if they had been making 
great records. Their last hit was a dumb novelty song 
called “Rock the Casbah.” Goodbye, Clash. 


The Clash were very famous for their politics, which 
were mostly a big joke. In this the rock press must 
share the blame. Who could listen to a facile rehash 
of anti-consumerist cliches like “Lost in the Super- 
market” and take the Clash seriously as political 
thinkers? Only rock critics. And they did. 

At their strongest, the Clash didn’t need to talk 
about politics. The exaltation of their best records, of 
their live shows, couldn't help but inspire kids to 
pursue the liberation they heard there. To follow that 
energy to its source was, in some way, to begin to 
transform yourself, and to start transforming your 
own little piece of the world. Fans and critics too 
dumb to see that really rocking out is implicitly a 
political act in the most profound sense deserve a 
lifetime full of Sandinistals. 

The Clash, like the best rock ‘n’ roll, for a moment 
seemed to offer evidence that the party would be the 
revolution. The very sound of their music was evi- 
dence that the world was a more alive place than 
you'd thought before, with energies and possibili- 
ties they still won't teach you about in school. If they 
left a legacy of bombast, dilettantism, and compro- 
mise, they also left the echo of that sound. And that’s 
enough. 

—Christopher Hill 


The thing about the Clash is, their heart was in the 
right place, but their shoes were on the wrong feet. 

The Clash weren't the Sex Pistols, and people 
never quite let them forget that. The Sex Pistols were 
a big fine car, even if that car was ultimately driven 
by mastermind Malcolm Mclaren (and even if— 
maybe because—that car was ultimately driven off a 
cliff). The Pistols were surrounded by the glamour of 
anarchy, and they had the good sense to make a lot, 
of noise, make a lot of money, and go up in smoke. 
That Johnny Lydon has reverted to the moniker of 
Johnny Rotten and seems willing to reprise “Anarchy 
in the U.K.” as if it were “Whipping Post” is show 
biz, nothing more and nothing less: the surly ram- 
blings of a smart has-been in search of his own talk 
show. 

The Pistols were a big fine car crash, and for a 
moment or two they derailed the music business in 
England, smashed through a few doors, and made 
glorious headlines. They didn't change things all 
that much, but they made change possible, they 
imagined change. 

‘One of the things they made possible was the 
Clash. The Clash weren't a car, they walked to work; 
a bunch of lugs with cheap guitars and bad teeth, 
looking for amplifiers. They couldn't play too well, 
so they made up for it by playing louder and harder; 
and, in fact, the better they got as musicians, the less 
interesting they (and their music) became. At their 
best, they were their audience (the way, in another 
age, the Grateful Dead were their audience). They 
plugged their guitars straight into the crowd, right 
into the energy and the chaos of London circa 1977. 

| saw the Clash in the winter of '78 in New York in 
what was then the Academy of Music. My friend 
Glenn, a musician who usually only listened to 
Albert Ayler, had gotten tickets and dragged me off 
to see them. They were his favorite band, and he'd 
made me sit through their version of Junior Murvin's 
“Police and Thieves” about twenty times. | didn’t get 
it. Here was this great song about the class system 
and divisiveness and desperation, originally 
moaned in a silky falsetto, now turned into sludge 
by a second-rate band and bleated by some lout 
who sounded like an off-duty cop. 
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Above: Joe Strummer predicts Stanley Cup 
victory. Left: Paul Simonon works real hard. 





“He can't sing,” | pointed out. 

“Shut up. It's great.” 

“They can't play.” 

“You're going. Tomorrow night.” 

We found our seats up in the back of the balcony, 
having avoided most of Bo Diddley’s set. Bo had 
found an aging stripper to wander around the stage 
in a mini-skirt and white go-go boots and strum a 
rhythm guitar. 

“| walk forty-seven miles of barbed wire,” he sang. 
The girl in the mini was trying to do the pony but 
kept bumping up against her guitar, 

| use a cobra snake for a necktie,” Bo growled, 
pushing back his white cowboy hat. 

“Come on," he coaxed. “Tell me who do you 
love?” 

“The Clash,” the audience yelled back. Bo beat a 
hasty retreat. 

The Clash came on, and it was all noise and drums 
and barking guitars, like a bunch of speed freaks try- 
ing to explain the Ramones to a dim-witted friend. 

“Was that ‘Tommy Gun’?” 

“Nah, that was ‘Guns On The Roof.” 

With the noise and the echo up there in the bal- 
cony, it was all one giant yowl. 

“Don't watch the stage,” Glenn said. “That's not 
where it's happening. Watch the crowd.” 

And that’s when it started to make sense. Looking. 
away from the lights and down into the audience, 
you could see the energy passing back and forth 
from the band to crowd and from crowd to band, 
like a fire being lit, and the wail and the crash and 
the roar seemed to come from us, from the crowd, to 
move right through us. It’s not that the music 
sounded any better, but it somehow seemed beside 
the point; there was something else at work. We 
were watching four men beat their heads against a 
wall, and we were watching that wall slowly start to 
give way. 

Artists draw strength from their audience, but the 
Clash were their audience, they claimed to live in 
squats, they were on the streets. Their politics were 
vague (well, okay, pretty muddled) but well-mean- 
ing. Their songs, left-leaning anthems. Look at the 
titles: “Revolution Rock,” “Guns of Brixton,” 





“Death or Glory,” “Spanish Bombs,” “Last Gang in 
Town,” “Drug-Stabbing Time,” “Safe European 
Home.” They painted themselves as being the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. They painted them- 
selves into a comer. 


“Without one-on-one contact with their audience, 
the Clash would seem as likely to fall into elitist ali- 
enation as most bands preceding them, but if it gets 
to the point that several thousand people want into 
your hotel room you've got to find some way of 
dealing with it.” 
—Lester Bangs 
NME, Dec. 24, 1977 


At some point, around 1979 or 1980, the Clash 
became stars and everything about them got 
bloated. They went from cutting a great double 
album (London Calling) to making an unwieldy 
three- record set (Sandinista), all bluff and bombast 
and no fire. And from there it only got worse. They 
started writing songs about themselves (a sure sign 
that you're taking your temperature just a wee bit too 
often): “Radio Clash,” “Hey Hey We're the Clash,” 
and the FM classic, “We're the Clash and You're 
Not.” They showed up on MTV with a novelty hit, 
“Rock the Casbah.” They turned into one more rock 
band, just another group with their eyes on the 
charts, grubbing for hits and sleeping with models. 
No worse that most, but nothing special. By the time 
they called it quits, no one really noticed they were 
gone. Their moment was over, but their moment had 
stretched on for years, and they packed a lot into 
those years, 

Between them, Joe Strummer and Mick Jones 
wrote some good and some very good songs: “Lon- 
don Calling,” “Train in Vain,” “Tommy Gun,” 
“Should | Stay or Should I Go.” Ultimately, though, 
the Clash were worth much more than their songs, 
and the records seem poor reminders of their spirit, 
sounding as odd and as dated as the Woodstock 
soundtrack. Don't take the brown acid. Rudie can't 
fail. Wrong ‘em boyo. 

‘To honor a band like this with a “best of,” a “great- 
est hits” (as Epic is doing this month), is more than a 
little beside the point. It's as if all there was to the 
memory of a fire was a handful of used matches. 


—Brian Cullman 
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BABBITT’S RUN 


Whether he makes it past the primaries or not, Bruce Babbitt 
has a dream. And he remembers it in the morning. 


At press time, former Arizona governor Bruce 
Babbitt’s gambit is all or nothing. The race for the 
Democratic nomination is being run like the Olym- 
pic 1500 meter final: Generally the pack is sticking 
close together for the first 7 laps. No one is going to 
kick out before the last lap bell. Except Babbitt, 
who's already made his move. He's calling for the 
most specific and least pretty social and economic 
reforms. He's the bluntest, and appears to be the 
most honest, of the thirteen men running for presi- 
dent. His ideas are alternatively refreshing and 
unappetizing, often both at the same time. Every- 
thing about him—his manner, intellect, and 
experience—suggests he’s the best man for the job. 
And by the time you read this, he may already have 
dropped out of the running. 

‘Well, our picks for the Grammies never win either. 
‘Our purpose for interviewing Babbitt was to get the, 
thinking candidate's perspective on the future, 
which our generation has the most riding on. He was 
straightforward and articulate. And he handled Legs 
McNeil. That has to be some sort of Good House- 
keeping Seal of Approval for the political arena right 
there. 

‘We questioned him about the most important 


issues facing us, issues that candidates like Bush and 
Simon are tap dancing around. If Babbitt isn’t even 
in the race at the end, it will be a great shame. He 
makes a lot of sense. Thomas Jefferson said we get 
the leader we deserve. It would be nice to think we 
deserve a Babbitt. 

The SPIN delegation set off in the New York City 
snow to interview Babbitt in the suite of offices 
occupied by Travelstead Group, supporters of the 
ex-governor’s campaign. Because we couldn't find a 
cab, we took the subway and turned up late. Bab- 
bitt, in the best rock ‘n’ roll tradition, was later. 


LELAND: Why do you propose a consumption tax 
[a 5% tax on almost all consumer items]? 
BABBITT: It's a better way of stimulating change in 
the economy. What we need to do in this country is 
to scale down consumption just a little bit, and give 
people incentives to save and invest so you can get 
the productive side of the economy going. 
LELAND: But isn’t it true that the consumption of 
a rich person represents a smaller percentage of 
his income than consumption does for a poorer 
person? 

BABBITT: That's a fair question. You can make con- 


sumption tax be progressive. The answer is yes and 
my proposal has those features in it. How do you 
make it progressive? The bottom brackets of the 
income tax, you lower the income tax just enough to 
offset the added burden of consumption tax. And 
you can even exempt people who don't pay taxes by 
just giving them a rebate for a couple of years. 
LELAND: Say | earn $20,000 a year and | need a 
new car to get to work. A new car is a $6-$7,000 
investment, 5% on top of that is going to be a real 
problem for me. 

BABBITT: There isn'ta free ticket. The bottom line is 
that if | am making $20,000 a year with a family of 
four, the question I’ve got is what about the future of 
my kids. The question is do we have the courage. | 
say, Okay, that’s a small but significant tax that we 
are prepared to pay in order to guarantee my kids 
will have access to education, in a job market, in a 
growing economy. It could give them retirement 
security, keep our leadership roles in industry. That's 
the trade off. 

You see, the hypocrisy of the political process is 
that other candidates are saying it’s free. We'll lay it 
‘on somebody else. And this is dishonest. We'll go 
‘out and find these theoretical rich guys, balance the 


Interview by Celia Farber, Bob Guccione Jr., Robert Keating, John Leland, and Legs McNeil 
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“How do we live in a 
society where you 
destroy the ozone layer 
in order to provide 


unnecessary styrofoam 
boxes for hamburger?” 


budget—the numbers just don't add up. 
GUCCIONE: Your wager is that the American peo- 
ple have learned something from the Reagan feel- 
good speeches. 

BABBITT: What | really stand for is honesty. And 
that’s a powerful message that people may not agree 
exactly with what you're saying. But people are so 
tired of all the bullshit and hypocrisy. There are two 
ways to go about scaling down spending. One is to 
cut everybody across-the-board. Gutless, unprinci- 
pled way of doing it. What happens when you cut 
everybody across-the-board? Disaster. Because 
you've got some giant reclamation project out there 
and it gets the same percentage as somebody inade- 
quately funded to take care of homeless people. 
KEATING: What about the farm crisis and the fact 
that government subsidies really only benefit cor- 
porate farmers? 

BABBITT: We're dismantling rural America. The 
benefits are going to the wrong people. If they [cor- 
porate farmers] want to farm across two counties, 
they don't need me as a partner. 

In this country, there are two theories about farm 
prices. One is you mandate that everybody cut back 
production and that drives up the prices of gro- 
ceries. Bad policy. The other one is start getting seri- 
ous about exporting food. About getting some eco- 
nomic growth going in the Third World. 

See, the Reagan Administration is eliminating 
farm programs. And that's going to drive families off 
the land. Because they cannot make it when com- 
modity cycles go up and down like they're going. By 
eliminating price supports, that will drive families 
off. Pretty soon you're going to see steaks which are 
from border to border plantations, with corporate 
signs above all the farms—and families, they'll be 
wearing straw hats, working for hourly wages. I don’t 
think that’s good social policy. 

MCNEIL: How close do you think we are to that? 
BABBITT: I don’t know. We've got a ways to go. This 
is the eleventh hour, there's still time—most agri- 
culture in the Midwest is still in the hands of family 
farms. There's still time to save them. Not a lot 
of time. 

GUCCIONE: Is there a way to effect a policy that 
forces the corporate farmers to improve quality, 
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keep prices down? 

BABBITT: | think the one thing you do is quit subsi- 
dizing. | mean, this sort of trend to bigness and 
greed and speculation is being accelerated with 
your money. Because a corporate farmer goes out 
and plants ten thousand acres of something, the 
price support system that we have now extends to 
the entire ten thousand acres. The more that he 
plants, the more of your money he gets. Tell me the 
logic of that? 

‘The better policy is to say we must have price sup- 
ports, only for family farmers. Now, who is a family 
farmer? Well, you define it in terms of a basic pro- 
duction. Figure out—what's an appropriate average 
size and say the price supports will extend to that. 
You want to plant more than that? Fine. No support. 
GUCCIONE: How do we improve the situation we 
have now with the environment? 

BABBITT: This Administration is standing by silently 
while we drift into a position to destroy this planet, 
and they are—by their inaction—a party to a con- 
spiracy. That's why our environment and health is 
deteriorating. Where do you start? Well, toxic dump- 
ing is polluting groundwater. Lead in water results in 
mental retardation, Nitrates in water is blue baby 
syndrome. Carcinogens we all know about, We 
must start setting standards, and control the use of 
chemicals that are toxic. Acid rain—very simply we 
have to stop the emissions that cause it. Cut them 
way back. The ozone layer. Destruction of the 
‘ozone layer is really an incredible phenomenon. We 
now understand what happens. It comes from the 
production of a thing called chloralfluorides. What 
are they? Well they're being used in automobiles for 
air conditioning. That ought to be stopped and we 
‘ought to say to the Japanese stop it, too. Otherwise 
we're not going to sell your cars in our country. An 
interesting source of this stuff that's destroying the 
ozone layer, allowing the ultraviolet lighting to cause 
cancer—the Styrofoam boxes that you get hamburg- 
ers in at McDonald's. How do we live in a society 
where you destroy the ozone layer in order to pro- 
vide unnecessary Styrofoam boxes—I mean I've got 
totell you—that I don't think it's a big sacrifice to say, 
Hey, you can give me my hamburger in a piece of 
paper. You know, it’s not going to destroy American 


civil rights. 

FARBER: How do you legislate that? 

BABBITT: Legislate—ban it. Those chemicals in the 
production of styrofoam containers. Just do it. Just 
do it. Now, the other thing we've got to do is make 
sure other countries do it. 

FARBER: But how easy is it to legislate? Of course in 
principle it’s easy, but how is it that we have known 
these things for so many years but nobody has 
been able to change it? 

BABBITT: Because the Reagan Administration is a 
captive of an ideology which says the wearing of a 
coat and tie means we don't question your motives 
or your actions. It’s Woody Guthrie who, ina ballad 
mewhere, said “If you steal with a gun you go to 
If you wear a tie and steal with a pen, they'll 
reward you with honor.” That's the problem. 
McNEIL: What makes you think environmental laws 
will be enforced in the future? 

BABBITT: It's not being enforced now. | mean the 
Attorney General of the United States, chief law 
enforcement officer of the United States, is so busy 
appearing before grand juries, as a target, he 
appears to have lost his interest in enforcing the law. 
We have a paradox of the Attorney General of the 
United States being in effect the defendant rather 
than the prosecutor. 

KEATING: Js it all the Attorney General’s fault— 
what about lobbyists? 

BABBITT: Political action committees are a problem. 
They ought to be abolished. They ought to be out- 
lawed. Period. They‘re corrupting the process. 
GUCCIONE: Any special interest groups—how 
would you do that? 

BABBITT: You ban political action committees. You 
say its illegal to have political action committees. 
Get rid of all of them. 

GUCCIONE: Would you go to the FBI and say, Lis- 
ten, | want you to crack down on these people who 
are dumping toxic waste? 

BABBITT: Of course. | mean it's interesting—the FBI 
out there—all they do is write reports. 

LELAND: One, is it in our interest to build more 
nuclear power plants of, two, keep operational the 
‘ones we have? 

BABBITT: Answer to part one is “no.” Part two, sim- 
ply phase them out across their normal life. And 
they'll gradually, in my judgement, phase out. It's a 
matter of reality. Use their allotted lifetime. And then 
there will be an incredible problem about what you 
do with all the junk. But it was a bad debt. And we 
ought to move in a different direction. 

McNEIL: / know you called for a ban on testing 
nuclear weapons in your state. 

BABBITT: Testing them anywhere. 

MCNEIL: Do you think we should build more 
nuclear weapons? 

BABBITT: Not many. Why do | say not many? 
Because there are a few kinds of situations where 
you can actually negotiate arms control agreements. 
and build down and it does involve some new 
nuclear weapons. For example: an arms control 
agreement would certainly replace every MX mis- 
sile which has ten warheads and which was a highly 
threatened destabilizing weapon, with a single war- 
head. And that's good. If you can put up these arms 
control agreements, you can actually find pathways 
which involve building down for better effective, 
more safety, fewer weapons with less threatening 
nuclears, It's a very limited exception. And in the 
meantime, it’s my judgement you can eliminate test- 
ing. You don't need to build them for 40 years and 
keep testing them. We know what they can do. And 
they're using it to develop these space weapons. 
And this is not necessary. Kind of put the genie back 
in the bottle. Seal it in. By banning test weapons. 
GUCCIONE: Should we continue with SDI? 














BABBITT: No. One, it won't work. Two, if it does 
work, it will only lead to the Russians building one 
in which we will—on both sides—be even less safe. 
And number three, it will bankrupt both the United 
States and the Soviet Union and lead to world domi- 
nation by the Japanese who are smart enough not to. 
be building this stuff. 

GUCCIONE: Do you think it’s really possible to 
effect change for the environment? Can it be pro- 
tected so we can start to repair the damage? 
BABBITT: The answer is absolutely yes. Because 
there’s political support. People care. 

You used a really interesting word—repair. 
Because it’s not just enough to stop. We also have to 
start thinking about repairing the damage. Think 
about that a lot. And now think about an environ- 
mentalist as a physician healing the land, and adopt- 
ing policies which will bring it back. 

GUCCIONE: I’m really concerned about the con- 
tamination, the toxic dumps, and hospitals that are 
dumping waste off the Jersey Shore. What about 
stiffer penalties? 
BABBITT: Make them pay for it. The ocean stuff we 
have really neglected. We have a sensitivity to land 
-ause we see it in limbo. We're been insensitive 
to the ocean because we tend to forget it’s an eco- 
system; a lot of life and beauty; even though you 
don't see it. But the way you make it into a political 
issue is to talk about the dangers of contamination. 
KEATING: How do you propose to really send these 
corporate criminals to jail and penalize them? 
BABBITT: | think we have a big problem on Wall 
Street. In corporate America. See what we've done 
is created an ethic of greed. Our leaders have cre- 
ated kind of a moral deficit in which we are setting a 
tone of expectations. Michael Deaver was con- 
victed of selling, or more precisely, lying about 
selling—two minutes of time in the Oval Office for 
how much...$245,000, What kind of message 
does that send to young Americans? What about the 
speculators who want to turn Wall Street into a 
casino? That's the Boesky problem. He was going 
around the country giving lectures to people saying, 
Greed is what America is all about. Greed is not 
what America is all about, 
KEATING: Youre really going to get a guy like that 
prosecuted and sent away? 
BABBITT: Yes. 
KEATING: And would you make that a real force in 
your administration? 
BABBITT: Yes. During my time in Arizona that's 
exactly what | did. 
MCNEIL; On the other hand, don't you have to go to. 
corporations and and get money for your cam- 
paign? Don't you have to shake hands with these 
guys? 
BABBITT: | don't take political contributions from 
any corporations. I believe it’s wrong. And | believe 
that it’s corrupted the process. And | don't take it 
from labor organizations. Because it’s wrong. 
GUCCIONE: How many other candidates don’t? 
BABBITT: Simon does. Dukakis does not. Gore 
does. Don't know about Jackson. | don't think he 
‘would be in danger of opening an avalanche of that. 
Gephardt does. Who else does that leave? Hart. | 
think Hart does not. 
KEATING: As president, you would be the center of 
leadership, of moral deficiency in the country. How 
do you suppose you can turn things around? 
BABBITT: By personal standards. Any manager sets 
the tone of an organization by the first three or four 
people you hire. You don't keep track of everything. 
You hire people who reflect your values. They, in 
turn, set the tone for the next layer. It makes a big 
difference. 

You change it by example. By having a law 

enforcement officer rather than Ed Meese; by having 





“What we've done is created 
an ethic of greed. Our leaders 
have created kind of a moral 
deficit .”” 


a chief of staff who is not calculating how to sell his 
position. 

GUCCIONE: What do you see happening with 
America’s foreign policy? 

BABBITT: The Reagan Administration sees a world 
in which there is a giant conspiracy being orches- 
trated from Moscow, which we'te losing. | see a 
world in which the Cold War is over. In which Marx- 
ism is dead. And in which we need a foreign policy 
that plays to our strengths. Talks about the impor- 
tance of making the economic system work. 
Because that’s why we're winning. Which explains 
why Gorbachev needs space. Because of his job of 
shaking up an essentially dead economic system. 
We have a tremendous opportunity for arms control. 
To get this nuclear genie back in the bottle. We must 
have a more measured view of what's going on 
around the world and be less interventionist and 
more value oriented. 

LELAND: Would you support what Jeane Kirkpa- 
trick came up with, a kind of Marshall Plan for Cen- 
tral America? 

BABBITT: Yes. Except she didn’t come up with it. The 
real issue in Central America is not Nicaragua, and 
we ought to leave them alone. The real issue is the 
other 97 percent of the people who live in Central 
America, including 83 million in Mexico. Now, 
we've got to get the momentum of history moving. 
You do it not with a Marshall Plan but a reverse Mar- 
shall Plan. Which consists of reducing the debt pay- 
ments. We don't need to send them more money, we 
need to let them keep some of the money they 
already have. Forgiving debt payments in exchange 
for their committing to economic reform, and 


social change and eliminating corruption. 
KEATING: It doesn’t make sense to me how youte 
going to force the banks to ease up on these loans 
with South America. Who's going to subsidize the 
impact on the banks when they write off these tre- 
mendous loans? 

BABBITT: Nobody. 

KEATING: Nobody? So what happens to the Bank of 
America when they lose all that money in South 
America? 

BABBITT: They‘ already riding down the chute. 
What we need to do is to get everybody in the room 
and work it out and say, The important thing, in 
terms of national interest and national security, is to 
get the loan reduction and then turn around and 
decide to cut the debt service in half, maybe, and 
then turn around and get the regulators and the 
banks working together. If Mexico and Brazil fall 
apart, if their economies collapse, what does that 
do for the banks? 

MeNEIL: I’m curious about your personal past, rela- 
tive to the way you see drugs today. You're admitted 
publicly that you tried marijuana. 

BABBITT: My personal recollection of the Sixties 
was that this stuff was all new. And it was kind of a 
sense that somehow there were no costs associated 
with it. It was risk-free. And you've learned in the 
last 20 years that it really isn’t risk-free and there are 
costs associated with it. That we really do have an 
interest in eliminating the use of drugs. | prosecuted 
in my early years and | spent a lot of time sending 
drug dealers to jail and | learned what happens 
when you take one off the street: There is a dealer 
there the next day. The profits are so high. It's called 
marketing economics. And, ultimately, you're going 
to get at the drug problem only by reducing demand. 
FARBER: So you think it’s the user's responsibility to 
stop using them? 

BABBITT: Youre never going to solve the problem 
until you reduce the demand. Now, should we have 
laws and should we prosecute and should we deal 
with source countries—yes, of course. But, the 
experience in the last 20 years is that as long as there 
is demand, there will be supply. 

KEATING: Are you at all committed to the issue of 
deregulating or decriminalizing marijuana as sepa- 
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rate from other drugs? 

BABBITT: | wentthrough thatin my years as [Arizona] 
Attorney General. And | came down on the other side 
of the issue. | do not favor deregulation. 

MeNEIL: | think the fact that you have had experi- 
ence with it, is more of an opportunity than a flaw. 
You can relate to it. | mean I’m sure you didn’t see 
melting bodies or anything when you were on mari- 
juana. | mean, you understand what marijuana is. 
It’s not acid. Did you get stoned? 

BABBITT: | think there’s a... I've said | tried it. | think 
that’s adequate. 

CARROLL: Do you think it changed you in any way 
for the better or worse? 

BABBITT: Well it wasn't. .. you know it wasn'ta great 
turning point in my life. | won't view myself as fallen 
from grace. What I say to my kids is that | think that 
in the light of what we know now, it’s better to stop. 
McNEIL; I only ask because, you know, not every- 
‘one gets stoned the first time. 

BABBITT: I never would have guessed. 
GUCCIONE: Don't you think it’s hypocritical of the 
country to suddenly become indignant when a 
Supreme Court justice nominee admits to smoking 
pot and is drummed out of contention? 

BABBITT: But that wasn’t the reason he was 
dropped. It was a pretext. He had nothing going for 
him. Nothing. 

GUCCIONE: What do you feel you could do to rem- 
edy U.S. covert actions? 

BABBITT: You control the covert operations by 
appointing a leader who is intent on obeying the 
law. What's the law? | think that the spirit of the law is 
that to undertake a covert activity, you ought to have 
the written approval of the President. In turn, the 
President must consult with the leaders of Congress. 
What do you think would have happened in the 
Iran-Contra affair? They would have laughed him 
out of the room. 

LELAND: Do your kids watch MTV and how do you 
feel about it? 

BABBITT: Wiel, | don't know. Do they watch it, yes. 
How do | feel about it. It’s not my favorite. A little bit 
goes a long way. And it's basically my job to keep 
them busy so that they'e not just kind of sitting 
around. | find the edging of that problem is now 
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video games on the computer. Do you know 
Nintendo? Yeah, | mean, I can sleep at night hearing 
the music . . . that sort of ringing musical score to 
Nintendo in the middle of the night. Does that mean 
you should abolish Nintendo—no. 

GUCCIONE: What do you think about the rock 
lyrics controversy? 

BABBITT: | don't think rock lyrics can cause the 
destruction of the rest of civilization. 

GUCCIONE: What was the first rock record you 
remember? 

BABBITT: It was really incredible. | remember the 
first time | heard a Bill Haley record. | remember the 
first time | heard rock ‘n’ roll. It was at a high school 
party. It was kind of an electric feeling. You knew 
that something was changing. 

FARBER: There’s widespread criticism, especially in 
the gay community, that the government isn’t doing 
enough about AIDS. What can be done about 
increasing government efforts? 

BABBITT: The problem is they [the government] 
refuse to acknowledge that AIDS is a public health 
problem and ought to be treated as such. Now, it’s 
not only a public health problem; it a killer public 
health problem. It's an epidemic. It ought to be 
treated in a class of public health, first of all in a 
crash program. 

‘The issue is prevention. Education and preven- 
tion. It's almost as if the attitude about AIDS is still 
people who get AIDS deserve it. 

GUCCIONE: The Surgeon General has at least sent 
out that informational booklet to everyone. 
BABBITT: A wonderful example of how people can 
change. How they can cast away the preconception. 
Everett Koop is a medical doctor. He understands 
that his primary obligation is public health. And he’s 
evolved rather well. But he’s not the guy who calls 
the shots, the budget policies. So it’s got to move 
much, much quicker. 

FARBER: What would your priorities be for attack- 
ing the AIDS problem? 

BABBITT: Research, education, prevention. We've 
gota catastrophe. Go down to Bailey House and lis- 
ten to the stories: people out on the streets, home- 
less, because they've been rejected by all the people 
of the support systems that could help them. 


FARBER: How do you feel about the suggestion that 
the government make available clean hypodermic 
needles to intravenous drug addicts, to help prevent 
the spread of AIDS through shared needles? 
BABBITT: If a researcher comes back and says we 
can eliminate the spread of AIDS among IV drug 
users at the cost of a marginal increase in 
addiction, it would be pretty easy to say yes. Yeah, 
it comes down to the trade off. 

The issue is a little different. The question is: Does 
the distribution create some marginal increase of 
drug use? | tend to think the answer is probably the 
negative. But | would want to see some facts. 
McNEIL: If it was in the negative, would you get the 
needles out there? 

BABBITT: Then we've got something to gain. It’s an 
awful—the syndrome of addiction leads to some 
really impulsive behavior, Does the availability of 
clean needles guarantee that they will be used? In a 
culture [drug addiction] in which people just aren't 
making rational decisions. 

FARBER: One of the allegations right now is that 
money is controlling research. Is there any way you 
can turn that around so that financial interests don’t 
affect AIDS research? 

BABBITT: The FDA has a set of screens that are really 
tight before you can clear drugs for use, But where 
there are no cures, the case for somewhat different 
standards is a good one, for people who suffer from 
an incurable illness. If I'm dying, | may be willing to 
take some risks in therapy and treatment. | think it's a 
position that has a lot of merit. | would say to the 
FDA, where an illness is fatal, you must have a differ- 
ent set of standards for the use of experimental 
drugs. You must have a lower threshold of efficacy. 
GUCCIONE: What makes you want a job like presi- 
dent of the United States? 

BABBITT: The times cry out for some basic decision- 
making. I'm prepared to do it. Nobody else is talk- 
ing about it. And I’d love to try. 


By the time we pack up to leave, Babbittis already at 
his next appointment—further down the hall, where 
he’s being photographed for the cover of Washing- 
ton Monthly, It's his second cover with them. The 
man who has been struggling in the polls is becom- 
ing the media’s favorite, the candidate of intellectual 
choice. But the daily question for him is, Can he 
thaw out of his anonymity in time for the voters to 
adopt him too? 

‘We pass him standing against the wall, lit up like a 
statue in the photographer's lights, and thank him 
again. He breaks away to say how much he enjoyed 
the interview. 

“if you win, can we come to the White House?” 
asks Legs. It was the only question that stumped him 
all day, maybe all campaign. For two seconds he 
stared speechless at the six of us, mostly Legs. 
Finally, for it seemed like an eternity, he said: “Yes. 
Sure. Of course.” It was like a prizefighter taking a 
shot to the solar plexus and not going down. 

Someone remarked how his hectic life was not 
unlike a rock star on a whirlwind press tour. 

“Did any of you see Coal Miner's Daughter?” he 
asks, his eyes lighting up. “Remember the scene 
where she's riding around and every time they see a 
radio station, they stop and go in and ask them to 
play their record? Well, it’s like that for me. I wake up 
at 5:30 some mornings in a cheesy motel room and 
wonder where | am, and I'll see a radio station van 
parked somewhere, and I'll knock on the door and 
say, ‘I’m running for president, do you want to inter- 
view me?’ 

“One time | was in lowa, and | went up to this guy 
and said: ‘Hi, I'm Bruce Babbitt and I’m running for 
president’ He looked at me and said: ‘What are you 
smoking?’” ® 


Antihero from page 63 


second career. 

Alot of people think Andy is cold. | 
never thought he was cold. | just 
figured he didn’t like me very much. 
But that never bothered me. | 
certainly didn’t feel singled out. Why 
should he? | thought he would 
probably eventually like me. As soon 
as | was really famous. But | never felt 
he didn’t respect me. And probably 
what | really liked about him was his 
work. Now that I’m as old as he is, 
who cares? 

A lot of people think Andy is cold. 
That’s cooler than cool. Andy is 
chilled out. If you don’t like people 
they won't hate you as much later on. 

Andy likes people—in the 
collective sense. He also respects 
people—in the persons sense. I'm 
sure he respects John Chamberlain, 
Emile DeAntonio, Roman Polanski, 
the United States Senate, and Jack 
Smith just to name a few. 

1 do remember when Bob Dylan 
came up once and Andy seemed kind 
of cold to him. | don’t think it had 
anything to do with the Edie 
Sedgewick business. | think it was 
because Andy had given Dylan a big 
silver Elvis painting with Elvis 
drawing a gun from a holster and 
Dylan had traded it to Albert 
Grossman for a sofa. Supposedly the 
painting had a couple of bullet holes 
in it. | think the head of Elektra 
Records owns the painting now. He 
had the bullet holes fixed. | wonder if 
he would have had them fixed if 
Rauschenberg had fired the gun. 

‘Andy is about as “all things to all 
people’ as you can get. Or maybe it’s 
“something to all people.” People 
see the Andy Warhol they like. For 
some people it's the artist who eats at 
the White House, for others it’s the 
guy who made the movie Blow Job. | 
remember when | was working for 
him in 1972, some German art types 
came up to The Factory and | showed 
them around. Finally one of them 
said to me: “Where do you all 
sleep?” He thought it was a 
commune; | thought that was 
touching. 

| remember for years Andy was 
trying unsuccessfully to get the 
people who worked for him to stop 
saying “The Factory.” When he 
finally moved into a building that used 
to be a factory people stopped saying 
“The Factory.” | guess it’s “The Studio” 
now. 

Andy could never throw anybody 
out of “The Factory” or “The 
Studio.” But he’s always employed 
someone who could. 

Andy has a retirement plan for his 
employees. 

A lot of people didn’t like Andy 
being friendly with the Shah of Iran's 


family and doing their portraits, A lot 
of people didn’t like a lot of the 
people Andy did portraits of. But | 
think he was pretty democratic about 
it for $20,000 and up. Anyway if you 
look at the Shah's portrait you'll see 
that the head isn’t really attached to 
the body. | guess Andy couldn’t find 
‘one Polaroid that he liked 
completely. 

When George McGovern asked 
Andy to do something for his 
presidential candidacy Andy did an 
edition of portraits of Nixon 

‘Andy made paintings, drawings, 
sculptures, and movies. He did a 
play. He wrote a novel. He illustrated 
a cookbook. He acted in movies. He 
ran a nightclub. He started a 
magazine. He directed TV 
commercials and appeared in them. 
He became a photographer and a 
fashion model. Maybe the only thing, 
Andy ever tried but didn’t do was 
being a rock star. He says he had a 
group with Walter DeMaria, Lucas 
Samaras, and Patti Oldenburg, but 
after a few rehearsals they wouldn't 
let him sing anymore. So he became 
the Velvet Underground’s manager. 

Andy was the only pop artist who 
really believed it. 

He was the first artist in a long time. 
with a fashion look. 

He influenced commercial artists 


and art directors as much as fine 
artists and got away with it 

‘Andy changed the movies with his 
beliefs. He was the anti-auteur, He 
made the stars the stars again, not the 
director. 

He likes being called “the boss.” 
When | hear “the boss” | think of 
Andy, not Bruce Springsteen. 

Andy finished painting off and then 
kept it going till it came back again. If 
there was a problem between 
painting and photography he solved 
it for a while. 

Andy was the first artist to 
understand the corporation. He 
became Andycorp. They say artists 
make art to be immortal. Andy 
realized you can’t kill a corporation. 

The strangest thing | ever saw Andy 
do was aerobics, although he did 
them pretty well. He was wearing a 
leotard and doing jumping jacks to a 
song that went “boogie oogie oogie.” 

‘Andy wears a crystal to tune him in 
with the cosmos. Now | take those 
things seriously. I'm going to get one 
for my money clip. Andy says 
diamonds work just as well but they 
don't look right on men. 

The reason Andy wears a crystal 
and does aerobics and doesn’t eat 
meat or drink coffee is that he wants 
to live forever. That's a great idea. As 
far as I'm concerned he already has. 


The best thing Andy ever said was, 
“Oh! Really?” 

The best way to talk to Andy is on 
the phone. 

‘Andy's Trash was one of the most 
realistic drug movies ever made. 
Critics saw it as silly, absurd, and 
often out of focus. And it was; but it 
was also perfect. By reducing style to 
a minimum Andy let life shine 
through, with its physicality and 
imperfection intact. Andy put movies 
into real time. He let a scene go on. 
He let actors be. He knew that 
documentary was fiction, and that 
fiction at its best isn’t about 
imagination or fantasy, but presenting 
reality in a form that’s immune to 
lawsuits. 

Not long ago some girl pulled off 
Andy’s wig at a book-signing party. 
I'm sure glad | wasn’t there. Nudity 
should always be voluntary. 

At Jonathan Borofsky’s museum 
show, every half hour ot so a voice 
would be heard over the sound 
system, “Attention shoppers! 
Attention shoppers!” To me that’s 
what Andy's work is all about. 

Andy jumps on the bandwagon to 
take pictures from it. He’s not 
listening to the band. He's got a great 
eye but a tin ear. 

I think he’s really really great. 
Really. 6 
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HOW TO STRIP FOR YOUR MAN 


involves tits and ass. Gratuitous vulgar- 
ity would have cheapened the video, 
but a few mid-range words like 
“boobs” and “buns” might have lent a 
more colloquial, sisterly tone. 

‘Another problem is that Gio uses her 
stage wardrobe, that frilly gartery 
strappy stuff that men are supposed to 
get all fetishy about. Even if that works 
for men under seventy, this tape is for 
women who probably don’t have 
closets choked with lace bodices and 
snapaway undies. | would have wel- 
comed stripping with clothes that real 
women have, like jeans and 
businesswear and cocktail dresses. 
How to Strip is pretty tame for anyone 
who grew up with Soul Train. Gio is 
lovely, athletic, graceful. A dedicated 
teacher, maybe. But she seems to take 
this stuff far too seriously. 

The music, an integral part of any 
strip, is played by Felix and the Hava- 
nas. The good news is that at no time 
do they play that old chestnut, “The 
Stripper.” The bad news is that they do 
play some other stuff, mainly slow 
blues. It is fair to state that at no time 
does this soundtrack upstage the 
dancer. 

What the Havanas’ music lacks in 
verve and invention, it more than 
makes up in authenticity. In this sense it 
is terrific; it really sounds as spontane- 
‘ous and hopeless as the backup band 
in any smoky, grimy little beer joint on 
the road. You see, stripping is sup- 
posed to be nasty, dirty, fraught with 








2 the threat of trouble and dangerous 
2 sex. Judging from How to Strip for Your 
% Man, Gio doesn't feel this way. Maybe 
& she’s too young. She's adorable, but far 









Home video goes too far. 


Disappointment expressed by Dean Christopher. 


While we boys were out learning how 
to throw curveballs, and talking about 
girls, the girls themselves were off 
somewhere with the older girls, getting 
briefed on Girl Skills. 

For thousands of years, Girl Skills 
were passed secretly along from girl to 
girl. Then came home video. Now 
even the most timid female can master 
these secrets in private (although I sus- 
pect that the more sensitive Secret Girl 
Skills videos are not available—after 
all, the purchaser may not be an official 
girl). 

How to Strip for Your Man, soon to 
be available everywhere, is a half-hour 
tour through the techniques of reani- 
mating men’s tired libidos. This opus is 
presumably aimed at Everywoman, 
and features Gio (Lisa Suarez), teacher 
and star of last year’s feature-length 
documentary Stripper. 

Gio is a great looking lady. She is 
petite and dark, with a- dancer's body 
that is supple and sinuous. From the 
earliest warm-up section of the video, 
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any fool can see that most of her moves 
will be wildly beyond the zhlubby 
spaniels who are going to buy this tape 
in hope of inflaming their hubbies. 


On Second Thought, Maybe I'll Go 
Out Tonight. 


‘As she explains the techniques of 
stripping, it is obvious that Gio has 
mastery of her subject matter. She has 
presence. She surely knows how to 
teach. 

Although the tape is strangely soul- 
less, there are moments of sobering 
common sense: “For a dress with a 
long back zipper, be sure you zip it up 
only as far as you can reach.” This is 
wise; otherwise the act ends right 
there. 

About garter belts, long the staple of 
the peeler's trade, we learn that they are 
“most effective when snapped in time 
to the music.” 

While discussing the fine points of 
Glove Removal with Teeth, Gio coun- 


sels the viewer to “do a tongue tease if 
it fits your music.” Works such as The 
William Tell Overture or Flight of the 
Bumblebee could cause untold tongue 
injury. 

Body movements are examined in 
some detail. “Shimmies are done with 
arms relaxed and held open. Push one 
shoulder forward, and then the next.” 

This is reminiscent of how we boys 
learned to field a hot grounder. And 
speaking of hot, here are examples of 
instructions designed to boost respira- 
tion rates across the land. When lying 
down: “Take the toe of your foot and 
slide it down and up the inside line of 
the opposite leg. Remember, you're 
teasing, so do it slow.” 

On the tummy: “Bend your knees, 
pushing your derriere up and out. Roll 
from side to side...” 

The whole production is so sanitary, 
as if the producers were worried about 
getting it through the mail. Body parts 
are invariably “breasts,” “tummy,” or 
“derriere”—in a process that really 











too clean. My impression is that, 
despite her avowed profession, she’s 
really just a nice Catholic girl making a 
living and as soon as she rakes in afew 
more bucks she'll marry some pharma- 
cist and bake peanut butter cookies. 

The bottom line (or perhaps | mean 
“derriere line”): You can't teach anyone 
to dance if they don't already know 
how to dance, and you can't teach any- 
‘one to be sexy who isn’t already sexy. 
Sexiness isn't rules, moves, technique; 
so in a sense this video is attempting 
the impossible. 

| hear that there is to be a sequel, 
How to Strip for Your Woman. My fear 
is that it will be designed for meek, 
pasty little fellas who are about as 
orgasm-inducing as the Michelin tire 
man, and who will be told, to the 
strains of Frederico and the Managuas, 
to “Unsnap your Calvins and drop 
them until she can see the bulge of 
your you-know-what .” 

After that, who knows? How to Strip 
for Your Pet? The world of video is a 
wide place, and there is something for 
everyone. 

But will videos like these really trig- 
ger nationwide eruptions of in-home 
lust? Will perennially dulled husbands 
and wives return joyously to fleshly 
frolics? | don’t think so. But then, | 
never got the hang of the curveball 
either. @ 
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forever. Or you can 
mix and match alpha 
and numeric symbols 
in creating your own 
station coding system. 
In an easy to read dot 
matrix LCD display, 
even "TAPE" or "CDP 
will automatically light 
up during those func 
tion modes. 





But there's more to the SETR 
than just pretty letters, Targa 
has built the SETR Model 780 
with car stereo features that 

mescomucn | INTEC A 
Benefits like a soft touch, full 
logic-controlled auto reverse CAR STEREO 
cassette mechanism. An in- 





Targa takes 
another step in 
making car 
audio more 
personal 





Symbolic Electronically Tuned dash, removable chassis with 1 (800) 4A-TARGA 
Rolo, better known as SETR carry handle for theft preven inal (213) 946-7535 
OID ee SU tion: Even an input jack to 





is i a 11307 S, Shoemaker Ave. 
accommodate a portable Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 


compact disc player Division of Hatal America, ine 


calls out your favorite stations 
by name, and by numbers, A 
microcomputer-controlled 
display system allows you to 
program personalized alpha 
codes in seconds and can put 
an end to confusing frequen 
cles and decimal points 


IFyou're not yet spellbound by 
the possibilities of the SETR 
system, call Targa toll free for 
the dealer nearest you and 

di wer them firsthand, 











